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The Influence 
of International Labour Conventions 
on Indian Labour Legislation 


by 
V. K. R. MENON 


Since India received its first Constitution in 1919, Indian labour 
legislation has made great strides ; indeed, the most important laws, 
with the notable exception of the Indian Mines Act of 1901 and the 
Factories Act of 1911, have all been enacted in this period. It is 
therefore particularly interesting to examine to what extent social 
legislation in India has been influenced by the standards set by the 
International Labour Conference, the more so because India has been 
a member of the International Labour Organisation ever since its 
foundation. 

In the present article Mr. V. K. R. Menon, former Secretary to 
the Ministry of Labour in the Government of India and at present 
Director of the I.L.0. Branch Office in India, traces the direct and 
indirect influence of international labour Conventions on labour 
legislation in India.’ In so doing he incidentally shows how the 
tripartite structure and workings of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion have found their counterpart in certain Indian institutions, for 
example the Indian Labour Conference set up in 1942. 


ORE than once, after delivering an address on the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation, I have been asked: “ Can the 
I.L.O. take all the credit for the labour legislation in the Statute 
Book of India ?” or—which amounts to practically the same— 
“Would not India have enacted all these legislative measures, 
even if the I.L.O. had never existed ?”. Anyone with a long 
experience of the constitution and functioning of the I.L.O. will, 


‘For a similar article concerning Greece see Nicolas VaLticos: “ The 
Influence of International Labour Conventions on Greek Legislation ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955, pp. 593-615. 
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of course, recognise that there is no simple answer to these ques- 
tions. If the influence of the I.L.O., particularly in the sphere of 
Conventions, has been great, this statement is nevertheless subject 
to qualification ; and it is only in the light of all the relevant 
factors that a real assessment can be made of the extent to which 
international labour Conventions have influenced legislation in 
India, 


BACKGROUND 


Before proceeding further, certain facts may be noted. In 
comparison with countries in the West, India still falls within the 
category of underdeveloped countries. But among the under- 
developed countries it occupies a Jeading position in industrial and 
economic development ; and it has the sound administrative 
machinery so essential if legislative measures are to be successfully 
implemented. Admittedly, owing to the considerable increase in the 
activities of the State, chiefly after the attainment of independence, 
this machinery now requires wide expansion and some change 
in outlook—factors that are receiving the constant attention of 
both the central Government and the state governments. The 
next important point is that India has been a member of the I.L.O. 
ever since it was created in 1919, For many years, indeed, as a 
country that was not politically independent but nevertheless had 
independent representation in the I.L.O., its position was unique. 
Throughout this period India has been a full supporter of the 
objects and aims of the 1.L.0., while remaining aware that progress 
in translating those objects and aims into effective action must 
necessarily vary from country to country, depending on many 
factors, the most important of which is the stage of economic and 
industrial development. Thirdly, India has been taking a more 
active part in the deliberations of conferences of the I.L.0.— 
including discussions leading to the adoption of international 
standards—during the last ten years than in the preceding period. 
This coincides with the period during which the I.L.O. itself has 
been devoting more special attention to the problems of under- 
developed countries in Asia, 


Constitutional Structure 


Another point relevant to a consideration of the effects of the 
international labour Conventions on Indian legislation is the 
constitutional structure of the country. In the same year as the 
International Labour Organisation was set up (1919), the country 
received its first Constitution under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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reforms. This Constitution conferred a modified degree of auton- 
omy on the provinces. So far as labour was concerned the central 
legislature was given powers to legislate on all labour matters 
with the exception of housing. The provincial legislatures could, 
for their part, legislate on housing and also, with the approval 
of the central Government and the overriding authority of the 
central legislature, on all other labour subjects except mining. 
There is evidence that in determining this division of powers the 
question of the ratification of international labour Conventions 
was among the factors that weighed with the Government of 
India." 

The concurrent jurisdiction by the central and _ provincial 
legislatures on most of the labour subjects was continued under 
the constitutional provisions of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which came into force in the British Indian Provinces in 1937. There 
was a demarcation between provincial and central functions regard- 
ing legislation as well as administration. While the regulation of 
labour and safety in mines and oilfields, on the federal railways 
and in the major ports, and inter-provincial migration were subjects 
for central or federal legislation, the following were subjects of con- 
current legislative jurisdiction ; factories, welfare of labour, condi- 
tions of labour, provident funds, employers’ liability and workmen's 
compensation, health insurance and invalidity pensions, old-age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, trade unions and industrial 
disputes. The concurrent powers were subject to the overriding 
jurisdiction of the central legislature. On the other hand, it was 
also provided that if the central legislature desired to pass legisla- 
tion on any of these subjects involving “ the giving of directions 
to a province as to the carrying into execution ” of such legislation, 
it must obtain the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
(section 126 (2)). 

The new Constitution of India, which came into force on 
26 January 1950, retains the same division of powers between the 
Centre, now termed the Union, and the provinces, termed states. 
The Union list includes, so far as labour is concerned, participation 
in international conferences, associations and other bodies and 
implementation of decisions made thereat ; regulation of labour 


1Sir Atul CHATTERJEE remarks that an earlier proposal to include 
“ welfare of labour” as a provincial subject was given up after the govern 
ment delegates returning from the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Washington, 1919) “ pointed out that the suggested scheme 
excluding ‘welfare of labour’ from the purview of the central legislature 
would prevent any all-India legislation on such subjects as workmen's 
compensation, trade unions, and sickness insurance ” (See “ Federalism 
and Labour Legislation in India”, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIX, Nos. 4-5, Apr.-May 1944, p. 423.) 
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and safety in mines and oilfields ; industrial disputes concerning 
Union employees ; and inter-state migration. The state list does 
not include any subject of interest to labour. Among the subjects 
in the concurrent list are ; trade unions and industrial and labour 
disputes ; welfare of labour, including conditions of work, provident 
funds, employers’ liability, workmen's compensation, invalidity 
and old-age pensions and maternity benefits ; social security and 
socia] insurance and employment and unemployment ; vocational 
and technical training of labour ; economic and social planning ; 
and factories. As in the 1919 and the 1935 Constitutions, it is 
provided that when the provisions of an Act passed by the Union 
conflict with those of an Act passed by a state, the former prevails 
over the latter. 

What have been the effects of the constitutional provisions 
on labour legislation as regards the ratification of international 
labour Conventions ? While under the concurrent jurisdiction, 
the states (or the provinces before 1950) had wide powers of legis- 
lation on labour subjects, the overriding jurisdiction of the central 
Government has definitely facilitated the enactment of all-India 
legislation, among other things for the purpose of implementing 
international labour Conventions. It is a matter of record that the 
output of labour legislation by the central legislature constitutes, 
both numerically and in importance, a major part of India’s labour 
code. This trend the Royal Commission on Labour in India set 
up in 1929 ascribes to the fact “that the existing Constitution, 
combined with the Treaty of Versailles, necessitates the submission 
to the central, and not to the provincial, legislatures’’ of the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted by sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference." 


Labour Legislation * 


The history of labour legislation in India, dating from 1859 
when the first law was enacted, can be divided into two periods, 
the first up to 1931 and the second from 1931 until the present day. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, Cmd. 3883, 1931), p. 457. 

* For a detailed account of Indian labour legislation see 1.L.O. : Industrial 
Labour in India, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41 (Geneva, 1938) ; 
idem : Labour Legislation in India 1937-1952 (New Delhi, India Branch, 
1952) ; and “ Labour Legislation in India 1953-54 (Progress and Implementa- 
tion)”, in Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of 1ndian Economy (New 
Delhi, I.L.0., Indian Branch, 1955). For the text of the more important 
labour laws in force in India see I,L.0.: Asian Labour Laws (New Delhi, 
India Branch, 1951). 
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Legislation Prior to 1931. 


During the first period the record of labour legislation was poor, 
the laws enacted being mostly of a formal or unimportant nature. 
The years before 1919 saw the adoption of only some rudimentary 
legislation relating to factories, mines and migration. The provisions 
of these laws constituted the minimum of interference with the 
working conditions of labour and the relationship between the 
employer and the worker. For example, the hours of work of adult 
male industrial workers were fixed, for the first time, at 12 a day 
by the Factories Act, 1911. Again, the first Indian Mines Act of 
1901, even though it sought to protect the health and safety of 
mineworkers, contained no provision regarding hours of work. 

In contrast, the years after the end of the First World War 
witnessed rapid progress in the enactment of labour legislation, 
and the influence of international labour Conventions was one of 
the contributory factors. While this aspect will be considered in 
detail later, it will suffice here to record briefly the principal 
measures enacted up to 1931. The Factories Act of 1911 was amend- 
ed a number of times, e.g. to reduce the hours of work of adults 
to 11 a day and 60 a week, to provide payment for overtime work 
at the rate of one-and-a-quarter times the normal wage, to raise 
the minimum age of employment of children from nine to 12 years 
and reduce their hours of work to six a day, and to extend coverage 
to factories using power and employing 20 or more workers. The 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which was enacted to replace the Act of 
1901 and to implement the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
1919, restricted hours of work for adult workers to 60 per week 
on the surface and 54 underground, fixed the minimum age of 
employment of children at 12 and made provision for a weekly 
holiday. The other main additions to the statute book were : the 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 (the first enactment on this 
subject), amended in 1926 and 1929 to implement the Workmen's 
Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Convention, 1925, and the 
Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 1925, 
adopted by the Seventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference ; the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, providing for courts of 
inquiry and conciliation boards ; and the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, concerning regulation of recruitment, prohibition of 
employment of children, protection of wages and welfare. An 
important amendment to the Indian Railways Act, 1890, was made 
in 1930 to implement the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
1919. The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, which is still in force, 


was also passed during this period. These years also saw the begin- 
ning of maternity benefit legislation in some of the provinces. 


- 
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Legislation from 1931 to the Present Day. 


The dividing line at 1931 is ky no means arbitrary. In 1929 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India was set up and the com- 
prehensive and detailed recommendations it made in its report 
led directly to most of the legislation passed from 1931 onwards. 
Indeed, its report was a Magna Carta of labour in India and even 
today, though a quarter of a century has passed and this in a 
fast-moving world, the report is still treated in many ways as an 
authority. In considering the extent to which international labour 
Conventions have influenced labour legislation in India it would, 
therefore, be pertinent to see the extent to which these influenced 
the Commission itself. Apart from the Conventions themselves 
there is evidence that the foundation of the I.L.O. also had some 
influence on the Commission. An important question that it had 
to consider was whether the power to enact labour legislation 
should continue to be vested in the central Government or should 
be delegated to state governments. After careful examination the 
Commission recommended that legislative authority should remain 
with the central Government, though the states could also be given 
jurisdiction provided that no legislation was undertaken by the 
states without the previous concurrence of the central Government 
and that such legislation did not impair or infringe the central 
Government’s legislation. In coming to this conclusion the Com- 
mission observed— 

Recently, indeed, the world has awakened to the fact that lack of progress 
in one country constitutes an obstacle to progress in others and the need of 


dealing with labour questions on a scale transcending national boundaries 
resulted in the formation of the International Labour Organisation.! 


Having said this the Commission observed, by way of illustra- 
tion, that to divide India into a series of units that could only 
progress independently would be a definitely retrograde step. 
The Commission's recommendation was accepted and, though there 
have been two constitutional changes since then, one in 1935 and 
the other on the attainment of full independence, the provisions in 
regard to competence in labour legislation have remained intact. 

Another question that the Commission considered was the 
reason underlying the weight attached to international labour 
Conventions. The main reason, of course, is that these Conventions 
broadly represent world opinion on the subject reached after full 
and careful discussions by all the parties concerned—governments, 
employers and workers. This factor influenced the Commission in 
its recommendation that industrial councils should be set up in 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., p. 458. 
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India including representatives of all three parties. Among the 
functions to be entrusted to such councils was the examination 
of proposals for labour legislation and of international labour Con- 
ventions before they were considered by the Legislative Assembly 
as required under the Constitution of the I.L.O. In making these 
recommendations, the Commission observed that “ our proposals 
are inspired partly by the example of [the International Labour 
Organisation] ’’.!. As will be shown later, these recommendations 
have also been fully implemented by the Government, though after 
a lapse of some years. 

In addition, the Commission made a detailed examination of 
most of the important international labour Conventions in existence 
at that time, among which were those relating to hours of work, 
minimum age for children, minimum wages, night work of women, 
protection against accidents, seamen’s facilities for employment, 
sickness insurance, weekly rest day and workmen’s compensation. 
Obviously the Commission could not recommend ratification of all 
these Conventions forthwith ; but, while recommendations were 
made in respect of some, the proposals of the Commission paved 
the way for the subsequent ratification of others. 

Following the publication of the Commission's report there was 
a spate of labour legislation. Out of 24 labour enactments adopted 
by the central and provincial legislatures during the years 1932 to 
1937 as many as 19 were in implementation of the Commission's 
suggestions. Among the major measures during this period were— 

the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932, to control migra- 
tion into Assam for work on plantations ; 

amendments to the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, 
extending the scope and coverage of the Act and increasing the 
scales of compensation ; 

the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, regulating safety in 
docks and to implement the Protection against Accidents (Dockers) 
Convention (Revised), 1932 ; 

a new Factories Act, 1934, a consolidating measure limiting 
working hours to ten a day and 54 in the week in perennial fac- 
tories, and to 11 a day and 60 in the week in seasonal factories, 
and providing for a weekly holiday, prohibition of night work of 
women and children and reduction in their hours of work, and 
higher overtime pay ; 

the Mines Amendment Act of 1935, fixing the hours of work 
above ground at 54 in the week and ten in the day, and under- 
ground at nine in the day ; and 

the Payment of Wages Act, 1937. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op. cit., p. 468. 
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The contribution of the provinces during the period was mainly 
the adoption of maternity benefits legislation by Madras, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
in Bombay and a measure to protect labour in unregulated factories 
in the Central Provinces. 

The trend was further accelerated by the inauguration of 
provincial autonomy in 1937 and the achievement of independence 
in 1947. The main achievements are briefly— 

the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, which provides for the statu- 
tory fixation and periodical revision of minimum rates of wages 
in a number of employments ; 

the introduction for factory workers of a 48-hour week and 
annual holidays with pay, and a thorough overhaul of the Factories 
Act in 1948 with a view to strengthening its provisions relating to 
young persons, health, safety and welfare measures in factories ; 

a steady extension of social security measures in the shape of 
(a) maternity benefits for women workers in factories, plantations 
and mines; (6) an integrated scheme of compulsory insurance 
against the risks of sickness, maternity and employment injury 
under the Employees State Insurance Act, 1948, applicable in the 
first instance to workers in India’s perennial factories; (c) a 
compulsory provident fund for coal miners (1948) and employees 
in certain classes of factories in some specified industries (1952) ; 
and (d) the Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, 1953, providing 
for the payment of compensation to workers in the event of their 
lay-off or retrenchment ; 

a new emphasis on adequate welfare measures as exemplified 
by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 and the Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, and the new and compre- 
hensive provisions relating to welfare measures in factories included 
in the Factories Act of 1948 ; 

the regulation of the conditions of work and employment of 
plantation workers by the Plantation Labour Act, 1951 ; 

the provision of shorter working hours, overtime pay and 
holidays with pay for mineworkers under the Mines Act, 1952 ; 

the enactment of a series of Shops Acts in states regulating 
conditions of work in shops, commercial establishments, restau- 
rants and theatres in the more important urban areas ; 

the building up of a full-time and permanent machinery com- 
posed of labour officers, conciliation officers, conciliation boards 
and industrial tribunals for the prevention and peaceful settlement 
of industrial disputes, particularly in public utility enterprises 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; 

the setting up of an Appellate Tribunal with jurisdiction over 
state tribunals (1950) ; 


. 
. 
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the promotion of sound industrial relations by imposing on the 
employers a legal obligation to frame standing orders applicable 
uniformly to all workers in their establishments under the Indus- 
trial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 ; 

the beginning of a scheme of registration of dockworkers in 
India, with a view to securing for this important class of wage 
earners, whose greatest disability hitherto has been extremely 
irregular employment, longer periods of continuous and regular 
employment under the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) 
Act, 1948; and 

the Factories (Amendment) Act, 1954, to give effect to the Night 
Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1948, and the Night Work 
of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948. 

The influence of international labour Conventions on _ this 
record of labour legislation has been direct and tangible as well 
indirect and subtle. In the earlier stages particularly, the Conven- 
tions had played a significant part in initiating legislation—as 
evidenced by the fact that out of the 21 Conventions ratified by 
India, 11 were ratified in this period. Even though, later on, the 
Royal Commission's recommendations and the desire for rapid 
social progress after independence in 1947 acted by themselves as 
motive forces for progressive labour legislation, the influence of 
the Conventions continued undiminished. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED AS A DIRECT RESULT OF CONVENTIONS 


The Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
itself provides safeguards to ensure that Conventions adopted 
should be placed before the national legislatures with a view to 
enabling the member States to decide whether or not the Convention 
is to be ratified. In cases where the ultimate decision is in favour 
of ratification and such a decision is accompanied or followed by 
the necessary legislation, the influence of the Convention on this 
consequential legislation is obvious. The Convention provides 
the cause and the legislation the effect. A few specific examples 
will suffice to illustrate this point. 

Among the earlier Conventions adopted the Hours of Work 
(Industry) Convention, 1919, was one of the few that contained a 
special clause providing for a larger limit (60-hour week) for India. 
This provision, very essential at that time, enabled the Government 
to ratify the Convention and no time was lost in enacting conse- 
quential legislation. A law was enacted in 1922 providing for a 
limit of 60 hours a week, though many industries had been working 
longer hours until then. Since 1922 it has been realised that the 
special provisions incorporated to meet special difficulties should 


| 
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disappear when the difficulties themselves ceased to exist. The 
result was that, on the recommendation of the Royal Commission, 
the limit was reduced to 54 hours and, finally, in 1946, to 48 hours, 
which is the general limit provided in the Convention. Thus the 
special relaxation for India, though still in the Convention, is 
now redundant. 

The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1922, also implemented two 
other Conventions adopted at the First Session of the International 
Labour Conference—the Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919, 
and the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 
1919. The Act provided for a 60-hour week in factories, limitation 
of daily hours for men to 11, further limitations on children’s 
hours, longer rest intervals and the raising of the minimum age of 
children and adults from nine to 12 and from 74 to 15 respectively. 
The Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, could not be 
ratified at that time owing to difficulty on certain points, but 
provisions were included in the Act and in the Indian Mines Act, 
1923, prohibiting the employment of children under the age of 
12 in factories and under the :.ge of 13 in mines. The Factories 
Act adopted in 1934 contained provisions laying down a night rest 
period of 11 consecutive hours for women and young persons, 
designed to achieve conformity with the above-mentioned Conven- 
tions concerning night work. 

The more important of other legislative measures influenced 
directly by Conventions are given below. 


(1) The Indian Ports Act, 1908, was amended in 1922 to 
implement the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919. The 
amendments laid on the local governments the obligation of making 
rules prohibiting the employment of children under 12 years of 
age in the handling of goods at quays, docks, etc. 


(2) When the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention, 1919, was 
revised in 1937 a Bill was introduced in the central legislature on 
15 August 1938 expressly designed to give effect to the Convention. 
Some of the provisions of the Employment of Children Act, 1938, 
adopted as a result of this initiative, were even in advance of the 
specific provisions of the Convention relating to India ; for example 
for India the Convention fixed 13 years as the minimum age in 
“the transport of passengers or goods, or mails, by rail, or in the 
handling of goods at docks, quays or wharves, but excluding 
transport by hand ” (Article 7 (3)), while the Act fixed the minimum 
age at 15 years for the handling of goods at docks, wharves or 
quays. The Act was further amended in 1951 to give effect to the 
provisions of the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Con- 
vention (Revised), 1948. 
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(3) The influence of Conventions can also be seen in the various 
amendments made to the Factories Act, 1934, during the period 
1934 to 1948. An enactment having a bearing on the provisions 
of the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, 
was adopted in 1940. The Factories (Amendment) Act, 1940, 
was designed to prevent the exposure of children to the risk of 
exploitation and employment in unhealthy and dangerous condi- 
tions. By the amendments the provisions of the Factories Act 
concerning health, safety, children and registration were extended 
to factories using power and employing ten to 19 persons, defined 
as small factories. It further empowered the provincial governments 
to declare any premises employing children to be a “ small factory ” 
even though less than ten workers were employed therein. 

The Factories Act was again amended in 1945 to provide for 
workers in non-seasonal factories covered by the Factories Act, 
1934, ten consecutive days of annual holidays with pay for adults 
and 14 for children, after a qualifying service of one year. The 
“ Statement of Objects and Reasons ” claimed that the measure 
covered “not an unimportant part” of the Holidays with Pay 
Convention, 1936. 

The Factories Act, 1934, was consolidated and amended in 
1948. Speaking on the Bill in Parliament on 30 January 1948, 
the Labour Minister pointed out that the Government had tried 
to implement as many of the provisions elaborated by the I.L.O. 
in the field of industrial hygiene as were practicable under Indian 
conditions and that the provisions relating to the periodical medical 
examination of young persons and the submission of plans of 
factory buildings had also been taken from international labour 
Conventions. 

More recently the Factories Act, 1948, was amended in 1954 
to give effect to the Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 
1948, and the Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1948, ratified by India in 1950. The discrepancies 
eliminated in this way related to the duration of the night interval 
in cases where a change of shift affected the rest period of women 
on the one hand, and where the young persons had not attained 
the age of 17 years, on the other. 

Implementation of the Night Work (Women) Convention 
(Revised), 1948, also led to the insertion in the Mines Act of 1952 
of a provision prohibiting the employment of women in mines 
during the night on work above ground, in addition to the prohibi- 
tion covering work underground. 


(4) The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930 was adopted 
to secure a statutory obligation to apply the provisions of the 
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Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, and the Weekly Rest 
(Industry) Convention, 1921, both ratified by India, in railways. 


(5) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934, sought specifically 
to give effect to the provisions of the Protection against Accidents 
(Dockers) Convention (Revised), 1932, and contained provisions 
to ensure the safety of workers employed in loading and unloading 
ships. 

(6) The Marking of Heavy Packages Act, 1951, gives effect to 
the Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Con- 
vention, 1929, and requires that every person consigning a heavy 
package, the gross weight of which is 1,000 kilogrammes or more, 
by sea or inland waterways should mark thereon plainly and 
durably the gross weight of the package. 

(7) The influence of Conventions and Recommendations 
relating to seamen can be seen in the various measures adopted to 
improve the condition of maritime labour in India. The Minimum 
Age (Sea) Convention, 1920, was recommended by the central 
legislature for ratification on 26 September 1921 subject to certain 
reservations. As it was ruled that the ratification of a Convention 
cannot be accompanied by reservations, the Government of India 
could not ratify the Convention. Steps were, however, taken in 
1931 by amending the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, to 
ensure conformity with the main provisions of the Convention. 
These same amendments led to full legislative compliance with the 
Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921, and the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 1921, 
which had been ratified by India in 1922 and applied up to 1931 
in the nature of instructions given to shipping masters and medical 
officers, respectively. 

The Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920, was considered by 
the central legislature in September 1921. Though the legislature 
did not recommend ratification of the Convention, it suggested 
an inquiry into systems of recruitment of seamen. A Seamen's 
Recruitment Committee was appointed in 1922 and recommended 
that employment bureaux should be set up under officials with 
practical marine experience. In 1929 the Government issued orders 
on the basis of this recommendation, under which leading ratings 
are recruited either direct by the shipowners or through the 
shipping office ; a broker must not be employed in any capacity 
in the selection of these men. A further step was taken when the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act was amended in 1949 to provide 
for the setting up of seamen’s employment offices at ports for the 
purpose of engaging or supplying seamen for merchant ships and 
generally for regulating the supply of maritime labour. 
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The Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck) Convention, 1920, 
was considered by the legislature in 1921, and it was recommended 
that inquiries should be undertaken to determine whether the 
Indian Merchant Shipping Act should not be amended so as to 
provide payment of compensation up to one month's wages to 
seamen in the event of shipwreck or loss of ship. Amendments to 
the Act were made in 1931 giving effect to these recommendations 
of the legislature. 


GENERAL INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS 
ON OTHER ENACTMENTS 


It would, however, be wholly wrong to judge the influence of 
the Conventions on national legislation solely by the type of case 
just referred to. International labour Conventions that have not 
resulted directly in the enactment of legislation can be grouped in 
the following categories : 

(1) Those that have no applicability to India. Under this 
head are covered mainly Conventions relating to non-metropolitan 
territories. 

(2) Those ratified by the Government after it has satisfied 
itself that existing laws on the subject are adequate for the 
purpose of ratification. 

(3) Those of which ratification is precluded owing to technical 
rather than any substantial grounds. 


(4) Those for which, though immediate ratification is not 
possible, effective measures are being taken on a continuing basis 
to make ratification at a future date possible. 

Ample evidence is available of the extent of the influence of the 
Conventions in categories (2), (3) and (4) above. But, before dealing 
with this point, it may be useful to give a picture of the machinery 
set up in India for the purpose of examining international labour 
Conventions and advising the Government on proposed legislative 
measures in the labour field. 

In 1942 the Ministry of Labour established the Indian Labour 
Conference, modelled at the national level almost exactly on the 
tripartite pattern of the International Labour Conference. 
Subordinate to this was a Standing Labour Committee, also 


tripartite in character. Among the functions entrusted to both 


was that of examining all measures of proposed legislation. Further, 
the annual reports of the Indian delegation to the International 
Labour Conference and other relevant information relating to 
Conventions were also, in some form or the other, brought to the 
notice of the Indian Labour Conference. Thus the Conference had 
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an opportunity of examining proposals for legislation in comparison 
with the standards prescribed by the International Labour Con- 
ference. It was, in addition, not unusual that one or more members 
of the Indian Labour Conference were also members of the central 
legislature and thus had an opportunity of following up matters 
arising from the Conference to the stage when a Bill came up for 
discussion in the legislature. 

More recently, however, the Government decided that there 
should be a regular and detailed examination of the international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations on a continuing basis. 
A tripartite committee, called the Committee on I.L.O. Conven- 
tions, was therefore set up with a view to accelerating the process 
of implementation of international labour Conventions. The 
Committee meets twice a year, or more frequently if necessary, 
and at each of its meetings makes a detailed examination of a 
selected list of Conventions and Recommendations. 

While the study of international labour Conventions has received 
closer attention since the Committee on I,L.O. Conventions was 
set up in 1954, periodic examination of Conventions was never- 
theless carried on before that date. A good example is furnished 
by the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928. Though 
this Convention was ratified only in 1955, its influence was clearly 
apparent even in the days when the Royal Commission was func- 
tioning. 

After the Convention was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1928, it was, as usual, circulated in order to elicit 
the opinions of all concerned. Taking into account the views 
expressed, the Government of India came to the conclusion that 
ratification was not possible. With this recommendation the Con- 
vention was placed before both Houses of the central legislature, 
which agreed that the Convention should not be ratified, the 
Legislative Assembly adding the rider “ pending the report of the 
Royal Commission on Labour ”. 

The Royal Commission examined the Convention in great 
detail ; it felt that the time was not ripe for implementing the 
Convention and that the first need was to make a factual study to 
ascertain the trades where wages were low and where there were 
no means of collective bargaining. Another difficulty was that the 
Commission felt that minimum wage fixing was essential in the 
plantation industry, though that industry did not come within the 
purview of the Convention. Further, it was felt that the workers on 
plantations and in some other unorganised industries were not yet 
in a position to sit and discuss on equal terms with representatives 
of employers. After considering these factors, the Commission 
recommended that, as a first step, wage boards should be set up 
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in employments where investigations revealed that the prevalent 
wage rates were too low.' Ad hoc wage boards were subsequently 
set up by some state governments—many of the employments 
concerned being those falling within the executive responsibility of 
state governments—and industrial tribunals were also set up to 
decide questions of wages. In due course the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, was enacted fulfilling all the essential requirements of 
the Convention, which was ratified by the Government of India 
in 1955. 

In a case like this, it is clear that the Convention did in fact 
influence the legislation, although the legislation preceded actual 
ratification. The influence was there right from the beginning 
and, if the legislation preceded ratification, it was only because 
the Government wanted to be sure of the successful implementa- 
tion of the Act before ratifying the Convention. 

Another typical case of progressive measures undertaken with 
a view to eventual ratification of a Convention is provided by the 
Maternity Protection Convention, 1919. Prior to 1929, there were 
some industrial concerns where employers introduced maternity 
benefit schemes on a voluntary basis. Legislative enactments, 
though limited in scope, already existed in two states. Since 
then, most of the states have enacted legislation for the provision 
of maternity benefits, though the coverage is limited to women 
workers in organised industries and plantations, while the central 
Government has similarly legislated for women workers in mines. 

It has been recognised, however, that apart from the limited 
coverage, there is one essential difference between the provisions 
in the Convention and what is provided in these legal enactments. 
The Convention stipulates that the charge should be met out 
of public funds or by means of a system of insurance. The obvious 
reason for this is that if the liability is placed directly on the 
particular employer concerned, this might lead to non-employment 
of women. There are indications that the Government appreciates 
this but it will be a long time before extensive coverage, on the 
basis of a charge on public funds or a system of insurance, can 
become really effective. 

Nevertheless, a beginning has been made in the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948. Under the scheme of insurance in 
this Act, every employer in industries covered by the Act has 
to pay a certain contribution on behalf of workers whether men 


or women. Though maternity benefits are provided, no separate 
levy is made for this purpose and since the levy is the same for 
both men and women workers, the safeguard aimed at in the 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, op, cit., pp. 211-214. 
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Convention has been met. The coverage of the Act is, at present, 
restricted to factory workers. However, there are indications that, 
after the scheme is in full working order in the factories, similar 
benefits might be extended gradually to other categories of workers. 

A reference was made earlier to cases where ratification is 
precluded on technical rather than substantial grounds. An 
illustration is provided by the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Conven- 
tion (Revised), 1935. About the same time as the Government 
of India decided to bring the hours of work in industry to the 
general level prescribed in the appropriate Convention, steps were 
also taken to have the working hours in coal mines reduced like- 
wise, and under the Mines Act, 1952, working hours were limited to 
a maximum of eight per day and 48 per week. However, a slightly 
higher limit is allowed under the Act for the maximum permissible 
overtime than that prescribed in the Convention. But the main 
difficulty in regard to ratification of this Convention has arisen 
in regard to two points. First, the Convention provides for a 
maximum of 7 hours 45 minutes per day, this period being 
reckoned from the time when a particular worker enters the 
cage in order to descend and the time when he leaves the cage 
after re-ascending. The practice in India, however, is to reckon 
the maximum of eight hours as the interval between the time when 
the first worker in a relay enters the cage for descending and 
that when the /ast worker comes out of the cage after ascending. 
Inquiries have revealed that this does not result in longer working 
hours in the case of any individual worker than those prescribed 
by the Convention. The second difficulty is that though a weekly 
day of res* has been provided in the Mines Act of 1952, this need 
not necessarily be on Sunday, as specified in the Convention, 
but may be any other day in the week according to local 
convenience. 

All these factors were fully taken into account by the Committee 
on I.L.0O. Conventions, which came to the conclusion that for all 
practical purposes the hours of work prescribed in the Indian 
legislation is at par with the standards prescribed in the Convention, 
The Committee went further and suggested that, as the main 
difficulties precluding ratification were technical, this should be 
brought to the notice of the I.L.O. for consideration when the 
question of revision of this particular Convention comes up. 


WoRK OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
on I.L.0O. CONVENTIONS 


It is thus obvious that while the influence of Conventions on 
national legislation has been felt since the earliest days of the 
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I.L.O. itself, a more positive and concerted effort to bring the 
legislation into harmony with the Conventions began after the 
establishment of the national Committee on I.L.O. Conventions. 

Broadly speaking, the Conventions have been recognised as 
the ultimate goal that national legislation should aim at. Though 
it is appreciated that the period of time required to attain this 
goal will vary, no doubts have ever been expressed of the sound- 
ness of the Conventions themselves. 

Though the Committee has, up to the time of writing, met only 
twice, there is ample evidence of how it is working in this direction, 
and some typical cases are given below »y way of illustration. 


Workmen's Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925. 

The Committee has recommended that, in the contemplated 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the provisions 
of the Convention should be taken into account, particular attention 
being given to the question of extending the scope of the Act. 


Forced Labour Convention, 1930. 

At its first meeting the Committee recommended immediate 
ratification of this Convention with a request to the states that have 
still to amend or repeal certain laws to effect such amendments or 


repeals within the time to be laid down by the Ministry of Labour. 
This Convention has since been ratified by the Government of 
India. 


Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930. 


A draft model Bill was prepared by the central Government 
which took into account the provisions of this Convention, and 
the Committee recommended that state governments should be 
requested to enact legislation on the lines of this Bill. 


Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936, 

While noting that the spirit of the Convention had already been 
given effect to in India the Committee noted that the scope of the 
Convention was much wider than national legislation. It 
accordingly recommended that the central Government and 
state governments should make efforts gradually to extend the scope 
of the existing legislation and to bring the existing provisions with 
regard to holidays, wherever these fell short of the provisions of the 
Convention, to the level laid down in the Convention. 


Safety Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937. 
The Committee attached great importance to the question of 
safety and recommended that this Convention should be first 
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placed on the agenda of the ad hoc Tripartite Committee for the 
Building and Construction Industry with a view to deciding what 
action should be taken. 


Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938. 


The Committee recommended that the Convention should be 
ratified immediately in respect of Part II thereof and that state 
governments that had not adopted the Industrial Statistics (Labour) 
Rules should be requested to do so within a specified period to be 
determined by the Ministry of Labour. 


Hours of Work and Rest Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1939. 


After stressing the importance of introducing a 48-hour week 
and of the scope of the Motor Vehicles Act, the Committee recom- 
mended that the working of this Act should be reviewed and the 
state governments consulted specifically with regard to the extension 
of the scope of the Act and the introduction of a 48-hour week. 


Employment Service Convention, 1948. 


The Committee endorsed the recommendation previously made 
by the Government of India for establishing the employment 
service organisation in the country on a permanent basis and 
recommended that, when this has been done, the Government 
should ratify the Convention. 


Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949. 


After considering the progress made by the central Government 
and the state governments in regard to the provision of fair wages 
clauses in public works contracts, the Committee recommended 
further examination of this question by the ad hoc Tripartite 
Committee on the Building and Construction Industry. 


Protection of Wages Convention, 1949. 


The Committee attached great importance to the need for 
extending the scope of the Payment of Wages Act to cover addition- 
al industries and categories of employees. The views of the state 
governments were called for. 


Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949. 


The Committee recommended that an inquiry should be made 
into the extent and nature of such agencies as now exist in the 
country with a view to making a final recommendation. Mean- 
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while, it also suggested that the legal position of such agencies in 
countries that have ratified the Convention should be studied and 
reported upon. 


Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951. 


While the provisions of the Convention are observed in a number 
of cases, the Committee appreciated that the main obstacle to 
ratification was the absence of a proper job-appraisal machinery. 
With a view to gradual implementation the Committee recom- 
mended that wage-fixing authorities should be directed by way of 
executive order to take the principle of equal remuneration into 
consideration when fixing wages or recommending the fixing of 
wages and that officers designated for the purpose should investi- 
gate cases on the basis of job-appraisal with the help of technical 
persons, as may be required by the circumstance of each case. 
Meanwhile, information concerning the extent to which the prin- 
ciple of equal remuneration was being applied in industry is to be 
collected and placed before the Committee. 


Before concluding this subject, one other aspect should be 
mentioned. The texts of international labour Conventions have 
often afforded guidance in the drafting of national legislation even 
where such legislation has not come up to the standards prescribed 
in the Conventions. The degree of influence in such cases cannot 
be measured by any precise yardstick and reliance should be placed 
more on the opinions expressed by those responsible for the legis- 
lation. The writer, from his own personal experience, can testify 
that in the drafting of legislation leading up to the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Factories Act, 1948, full use 
was made of the material contained in the relevant international 
labour Conventions. It will, for example, be observed that there 
is a great deal of similarity between the provisions of the former 
Act and those of the relevant Conventions ; so much so that when 
the coverage under the Act is gradually extended to the limits 
prescribed in the Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 
1952, it is likely that the Indian legislation will, in all other respects, 
make it possible to ratify this Convention, This appears to be the 
view taken by the Committee on I.L.O, Conventions, 


THE VALUE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference have also exerted an influence on the evolution of Indian 
labour legislation. Though there has been no instance of a law 
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being adopted specifically to conform to the provisions of a Recom- 
mendation, it is of interest to note that the first session of India’s 
national Committee on I.L.O. Conventions recommended that the 
Mines Act, 1952, should be amended to raise the age limit for 
underground work in mines from 15 to 16 as prescribed in the 
Minimum Age (Coal Mines) Recommendation, 1953. This proposal 
was approved by the Thirteenth Session of the Indian Labour 
Conference held in August 1954 and accepted by the Government, 
which is expected to incorporate the necessary amendments when 
the Mines Act next comes up for revision. The second meeting of 
the Committee on I.L.0. Conventions (May 1955) considered the 
application of the Weekly Rest (Commerce) Recommendation, 
1921, and recommended that states should be requested to amend 
their legislation or, where no law exists concerning commercial 
workers, to initiate legislation in accordance, so far as possible, 
with the standards laid down in a draft Bill prepared by the Union 
Government and in the above-mentioned Recommendation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although it has not been possible to present a detailed examina- 
tion of the influence of international labour Conventions, even the 
brief review attempted here shows that they have been a very 
significant, if not the greatest single, factor in shaping the course 
of labour legislation in India. India’s actual record of ratification 
~—-21 Conventions out of the 104 so far adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference—may not appear impressive. But 
when it is remembered that (a) if a country’s legislation does 
not conform in every detail to the provisions of a Convention, 
ratification should be postponed unless the discrepancies are likely 
to be eliminated before entry into force of the Convention ; (6) 
there are Conventions that are not relevant to conditions in India ; 
(c) in some cases legislation approximating the standards of 
Conventions and Recommendations and largely due to their 
influence, exists in India’s statute book, and (d) steps have been 
taken in recent years in the direction of progressive social policy 
on the lines laid down by the international labour Conventions and 
under the guidance of machinery instituted on the I.L.O. model, 
then the conclusions emerging from the foregoing account are 
apparent. 

In a country which, during the 37 years of its connection with 
the I.L.0., was for 28 years preoccupied with political matters 
and has since been preoccupied with economic objectives ; whose 
federal structure makes the ratification of a Convention and the 
birth of a parallel enactment a complex affair ; and which even 
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today is predominantly agricultural—in such a country the record 
of reaching out towards the international standards, both tangible 
and intangible, has been extraordinary. Of course, a sense of 
complacency would be misplaced and fortunately there is none 
in India. The social objective underscores India’s successive five- 
year plans and, as far as the sphere of labour is concerned, the 
country’s association with the International Labour Organisation, 
and the striking similarity of the declared objectives of its social 
policy and the mandatory aims of the I.L.O, make it certain that 
India is advancing steadily towards the goal of social justice. It 
was to achieve this aim throughout the world that the I.L.O. was 
established and the international labour Conventions—the quin- 
tessence of worldwide experience in the progress towards higher 
social and economic objectives—are the principal means at its 
disposal. 


Progress in Industrial Psychology 
in France 


by 
R. BONNARDEL 
Professor at the Institute of Psychology, Paris University 


Research in industrial psychology was, at the outset, aimed prin- 
cipally at improving the selection of workers and thetr assignment to 
the various jobs available in the undertaking on the basis of their 
aptitudes. Today, the growing complexity of the human problems 
that arise with each new technical advance makes heavier demands 
on the industrial psychologist; moreover, the task of maintaining 
harmonious relations calls not only for constant efforts on his part 
but for a thorough knowledge of all the departments of the undertaking 
and of the psychology of the men who staff them. 

In the following pages Professor Bonnardel gives an account of 
the part played by industrial psychologists in French undertakings 
and the factors that make for the success or failure of their work. 


ALTHOUGH French industrialists were reluctant for many 

years to include psychologists on their staffs, a great change 
has come over their attitude during the past decade. The majority 
of big firms are now anxious to have expert advice in tackling 
human problems which, like methods of industria] organisation 
and conditions of employment and Jabour, are growing rapidly 
more complex with every fresh technical advance. 

Psychologists concerned with man at his work are not always 
in agreement with industrialists regarding the tractability and 
significance of the human problems involved. Their degree of 
success is naturally governed by their personal ability and realism, 
but it also depends to a very great extent on the amount of under- 
standing and support they receive from industry. 

The following brief historical survey of the origins of industrial 
psychology in France should help give a better idea of its novelty, 
achievements, present prospects and limitations. 


PROGRESS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN FRANCE 


ORIGINS 


Industrial psychology has grown out of the search for a better 
way of fitting men into jobs in accordance with their abilities. 
It was the birth of experimental psychology at the close of the last 
century that gave a few pioneers in academic circles the idea of 
testing and assessing these abilities experimentally. The first 
experiments along these lines were far from conclusive and the 
initial enthusiasm was speedily followed by acute disappointment — 
a sentiment that certain experimenters dwelt on with some acrimony 
in their writings. But ups and downs of this kind have regularly 
been encountered in the history of every branch of applied psychol- 
ogy and are liable to be met even at the present time by those 
who approach industrial psychology, or try to use it, without 
fully grasping the complexity and elusiveness of the problems 
involved. 

These early setbacks at the end of the last century were due to 
the use of techniques that it is all too easy nowadays to dismiss as 
crude, misleading and inadequate. But they did not result in 
complete discouragement. In France A. Binet, by patient experi- 
ment, evolved a set of tests that later played a decisive part, as 
prototypes, in the development of applied psychology, although 
at the time in France they were greeted with little but derision. 
This particular set of tests, which he published in conjunction with 
Simon, was designed to assess and classify degrees of mental back- 
wardness so as to place certain groups of children in special classes 
suited to their mental level. 

Binet did not foresee that his work would come to be regarded 
as a decisive step towards the large-scale use—for the guidance 
of adults as well as young persons—of tests based on those that he 
had systematically devised. In fact he wrote in 1911, shortly 
before his death : “ Our method, which is slow and meticulous and 
requires some apprenticeship, is a luxury that can never come 
into general use. ' 

When, after the entry of the United States into the First World 
War, the first mass experiment was held there in 1917, quite a stir 
was caused in France. Faced by the need to screen recruits and 
create an army out of almost nothing in the shortest possible time, 
a group of psychologists led by R. M. Yerkes drew up a battery 
of tests along the same lines as those already followed by Binet and 
tried them out on nearly 2 million men. Despite the undoubted 
value of the results yielded by this bold, novel venture (and their 
value emerges clearly from the papers written by Yerkes) the 
military authorities were still unconvinced when the war ended in 
1918 and, whatever may have been written on the subject abroad, 
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the experiment was in fact put to very little practical use. Neverthe- 
less, news of it, and the success it was thought to have had, attracted 
attention in France and strengthened the case of the handful 
of pioneers who had tried with little success before 1914 to arouse 
the interest of the Government and industry in industrial psy- 
chology. 

H. Piéron, who as early as 1904 had published in collaboration 
with E. Toulouse and N. Vaschide his Techniques de psychologtie 
expérimentale laying stress on the study of individual differences, 
succeeded in 1921 in inducing Paris University to establish an 
Institute of Psychology, which contained a department of applied 
psychology to deal with industrial problems ; he also succeeded in 
inducing the Ecole pratique des Hautes études to open a laboratory 
of applied psychology, under J. M. Lahy, who was succeeded by 
the writer; in addition, Piéron, together with H. Laugier and 
C, Fontegne, established the National Labour Research and Voca- 
tional Guidance Institute in 1928. 

Between the two world wars the psychologist in France, as in 
many other countries, found few openings in industry. Lahy 
managed to establish vocational psychology laboratories in some 
large public transport undertakings (the Paris Regional Transport 
Board and the Northern Railway Company) and in other concerns 
of the same kind in a number of European countries. H. Laugier, 
for his part, organised a laboratory on behalf of the Western Rail- 
way Company. But despite their high hopes and a few sporadic 
experiments in industry, their research was mainly confined to 
trades where the safety of the public was at stake. 

Nevertheless, during the years just before the Second World 
War, a few factory managements began to look to psychologists 
for assistance. Ever since 1920 quite a broad view of industrial 
psychology had been taken in the United States and one or two 
European countries, e.g. the United Kingdom, under the influence 
of C. S. Myers, who founded the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in London, and Switzerland, under the impulse of 
L. Walther in connection with job analysis, an idea that has recently 
returned to us from the United States under the name of “ human 
engineering ”. In France the few industrialists who showed interest 
seldom thought at that time of calling in psychologists, except for 
what they called selection problems to be dealt with by the methods 
developed by Lahy. But some psychologists progressively won the 
confidence of their firms and became sufficiently well entrenched to 
be allowed to explore human problems generally and to carry out 
proper investigations. 

This hesitant support for industrial psychology was cut short 
in France by the tragedy of the Second World War. But it grew 
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apace after the war—with uneven results—when it was realised 
what an important part psychological research and methods had 
played in the United Kingdom, and even more in the United 
States, in organising the armed forces, manning the munitions 
industries and settling millions of discharged service men in civilian 
life. 

The enthusiasm that this revelation aroused in France was very 
useful to the experts of industrial psychology, for managements 
gave them a readier hearing; but in a wider sense it had the 
drawback of setting up a heavy demand for psychologists, who at 
that time were few and far between. The result was a mushroom 
growth of so-called psychologists who used a whole series of largely 
worthless techniques. As time goes by the position is slowly being 
sorted out, but the process is not yet complete. 

The need to train young psychologists more thoroughly is 
now fully recognised in France ; the basis of the training is the 
work of researchers, both in France and abroad, e.g. in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The diploma of applied psycho- 
logy of the Institute of Psychology of Paris University, which could 
formerly be obtained after one year, now requires a three-year 
course. The teaching of industrial psychology is also spreading 
to the provincial universities. A short time ago a state vocational 
psychology diploma was instituted, which can only be granted to 
candidates of 25 and over who can supply evidence of a reason- 
able general education, pass a special examination, spend a period 
working with an approved body and submit and uphold a paper 
on a subject of their own choice. 


PRESENT POSITION 


As has already been stated, there has been too great a tendency 
in French industry to identify industrial psychology vaguely with 
selection procedures, without grasping what might be the con- 
sequences of such procedures or trying to find any rational argu- 
ment justifying their use. It is hard to say how far firms still 
cling to this outdated attitude ; but in many cases the psychologist 
still seems to be looked upon as nothing more than an expert using 
special testing methods to make it easier to select men for certain 
jobs. In some firms, however, the psychologist is given a fairly 
free hand; he can thus obtain a close-up view of their working 
and intervene tactfully—and often unofficiall y—but very effectively 
in a wide range of human problems. 

Despite the scepticism generally shown by employees of all 
ranks over the advent of the psychologist, his usefulness became 
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apparent in the rebuilding of the great industria] centres destroyed 
by the war. Indeed, the work done at that time by some industrial 
psychology departments proved to be the only way of fitting large 
numbers of new workers into the right jobs in the shortest possible 
time. It was found particularly useful in picking out at once the 
men capable of filling special jobs after very brief training (as 
skilled workers, technicians and junior supervisors). At that time 
most of the managerial staff directly concerned were completely 
baffled by these problems and the psychologists’ success dispelled 
any remaining prejudices against them. 

Not uncommonly these local, piecemeal successes made people 
veer from complete scepticism to extreme optimism and expect 
far more from psychology than it can give at the present time. 
The task of the skilled psychologist, and it is a delicate one, is to 
counsel] caution and reliance on nothing but established facts. He 
knows that he cannot claim to solve any problem completely ; 
but he also knows that in many cases, by patient inquiry, he can 
bring about a distinct improvement over the state of affairs he 
found on first joining the firm. 

The human problems encountered in industry vary widely, 
and this article will deal with the general ones in which French 
psychologists are interested. While stress will be laid on the 
psychologist’s personal contribution, it must be obvious that the 
problems he helps to explore are of concern to all employees and 
departments in one way or another ; in other words, he cannot do 
his job unless he can count on the wholehearted collaboration of all 
sections of the organisation and he must make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their working. His role in relation to the other 
departments varies according to the question at issue, but in any 
event he cannot take effective action unless he is a well integrated 
member of the staff. Although some circles occasionally seem to 
doubt this, it is a fact that the staff almost always contains indivi- 
duals of mature judgment who are deeply interested in human 
problems and have a good empirical knowledge of them, while 
remaining aware of the difficulties involved. When the psychologist 
joins the firm he can draw on these persons for advice and support. 
He can also enlist the support of those enlightened supervisors 
who have been won over to the experimental method and are glad 
that psychological questions are at last being dealt with as object- 
ively as possible instead of being merely a subject for speculation. 

For the sake of clarity, the activities of the modern psychol- 
ogist in certain major French industrial centres can be examined 
under the following three headings : problems relating to the most 
efficient use of human abilities ; employees’ personal problems ; 
and human problems connected with industrial organisation. 


I 
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PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE Most EFFICIENT USE OF 
HuMAN ABILITIES 


Psychological Tests : Classifying New Entrants and Planning Their 
Allocation to Jobs. 


Despite the belief firmly held by many people the purpose of 
giving psychological tests to entrants into large-scale industry is 
not to make a selection from among the applicants but to have the 
best possible guidance in allocating them to the jobs available, for 
the division of labour in large factories today is such that a use 
can be found for almost the whole range of human ability. The 
only individuals who cannot be accepted are those who would 
certainly be involved in accidents despite every technical pre- 
caution. Moreover, in times of full employment (as in France 
today) the only real problem is to adapt the available labour force 
to the work available, and vice versa. During periods of under- 
employment (such as occurred in France during the Second World 
War) large firms that virtually provided whole districts with thei 
livelihood were guided solely by social considerations in filling 
jobs and tried to allocate them in the way that would help each 
family most. 

Psychological examinations for entrants usually comprise an 
interview and individual and group tests taken by applicants of all 
kinds—apprentices, workers, technicians, office workers, engineers, 
etc. They are held at the same time as the medical examination 
and for certain trades there are further special tests for particular 
skills (e.g. for shorthand-typists, book-keepers, turners and fitters). 
The information obtained through these examinations is used by 
the appropriate departments of the personnel service in assigning 
the applicants to jobs in the factory, 

This means that all who take part, and particularly the psy- 
chologist, must have a first-class knowledge of factories and the 
jobs in them, in addition to keeping informed of anticipated 
vacancies and any changes resulting from alterations in technical 
methods or production schedules. New entrants can only be found 
the right jobs through planning on the basis of up-to-date informa- 
tion. Quite often each entrant cannot at once be found a job of 
the kind he seems best suited for, but proper planning will help 
him to get through the period of adjustment as easily as possible. 
This is an important problem and one in which the psychologist 
has a part to play. 

Above all, psychological tests on entry make it possible to 
detect all those applicants with the fundamental qualities that 
will fit them for subsequent promotion, Of course the way they 
tackle their first jobs must also be watched, with the help of the 
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workers’ representatives and the supervisors, in order to assess 
other characteristics (such as their attitude towards their job, 
and their workmates and supervisors) that cannot be brought to 
light by the entrance test alone. On the other hand experience 
has amply proved that this test does make it possible at the outset 
to discern, with an eye to future promotion, certain fundamental 
qualities that would otherwise seldom come to light in large mass- 
production factories. 

Thus the test gives each applicant an opportunity to go ahead 
as far as his inherent abilities allow—whatever his education or 
vocational training, or lack of them. 

The value of this to the firm is equally clear. Before these 
tests were started, personnel chiefs in some firms complained that 
they could not find enough suitable candidates for various posts, 
such as junior supervisory positions. When the tests were intro- 
duced they claimed that their best workers would be promoted to 
supervisors and there would then be a shortage of good men to 
carry on production. In the end they had to admit that efficient 
planning from the start, using the information provided by the 
psychological entrance examinations, could provide perfectly satis- 
factory solutions in practice. It sometimes appears that per- 
sonnel chiefs have allowed the memory of the trouble once caused 
by these questions to become somewhat blurred. 

In the historical introduction to this article it was shown how 
industrial psychologists painstakingly and progressively evolved 
the techniques that have only recently led to the elaboration of a 
comparatively short test designed to gauge the industrial value 
of a man’s inherent abilities. Methodical research was needed to 
achieve this success and will continue to be needed in order to 
develop the examination methods and improve their reliability, and 
to devise new scientific approaches to problems as yet unexplored. 
And, in fact, psychological tests are constantly being overhauled 
and adapted in the light of the experimental research carried out 
on them by industrial psychologists. The starting point of this 
research is naturally a comparison between the test results of the 
entrants and their performance on the job. This cross-checking 
would be impossible but for the use of statistical methods, some 
of which were specially designed for biometric and psychometric 
research. Roughly speaking, these methods make it possible to 
classify individuals (grading), to ascertain the degree of correlation 
between the sources of information about them (correlation tech- 
niques), to establish the main factors of agreement underlying 
these relationships (techniques of factorial analysis), and to deter- 
mine the effect of a number of variables (tests of statistical signif- 
icance and techniques of variance analysis). 
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This research at once struck a snag which had not been foreseen 
by psychologists and the existence of which industrial circles 
usually refused to recognise. Of the information about the perform- 
ance of the job itself, the opinion of the supervisors, naturally 
enough, always carries the greatest weight within the factory. 
However, this opinion is often far from being of any real vaJue—a 
point to which we shall return later. Thus, the principal yardstick 
by which the usefulness of the tests is reckoned must itself be 
treated with considerable caution—which obviously makes matters 
difficult for the psychologist unless he is fully alive to the pitfalls 
of experimental method and has enough authority to convert 
industrial circles, which are as a rule firmly convinced of the sound- 
ness of their own judgments, to his point of view. 

Nevertheless, as a result of patient experiment, tests have been 
evolved that give a relatively accurate idea of the suitability of 
individuals for the wide range of jobs found in industry. Compared 
with traditional academic and vocational examinations these tests 
have the following leading characteristics : they are standardised, 
i.e. they are the same, or of an exactly similar standard, for each 
candidate ; the results are not affected by the personality of the 
marker ; they cover general subjects that traditional examinations, 
which in practice are concerned with the knowledge acquired 
during a particular course of vocational or scholastic training, 
explore only very indirectly even when they aim to do so at all. 

The tests, however, inevitably have certain features in common 
with other forms of examination, in that the results depend on the 
interest shown by the candidate and, in any event, can only 
reveal his present potentialities. Once adulthood is reached, the 
scope for variation in certain forms of ability is fairly limited, while 
in others it remains substantial. Accordingly, the findings of a 
single set of tests should not always be regarded as final, and with 
some individuals it may be essential to repeat them at fixed intervals. 

Psychological techniques other than the foregoing tests, viz. 
interest and personality inventories, have been advocated, particu 
larly in the United States. These techniques are not widely used 
by French industrial psychologists, who argue that the replies to 
such questionnaires by an applicant for a job are dictated by his 
one concern at the time of making them, which is to join the 
firm : and it does not follow—far from it—that he would give the 
same answers in other circumstances. Experiments on this point 
confirm that the answers to these questionnaires given by the same 
persons vary according to the purpose for which they are intended. 
Naturally, if an employee comes to consult the psychologist of his 
own accord the whole picture is changed and these techniques can 
usefully be employed. 
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Some so-called “ character” or “ personality ” tests have also 
been advocated abroad, particularly in clinical psychology. They 
certainly have their place among auxiliary psychiatric techniques, 
but experimental research into all the systems that have so far 
been put forward has shown that generally speaking they are quite 
worthless as far as vocational psychology is concerned, “ Character ” 
and “ personality ” are words that enjoy an immense vogue among 
the public at large, but despite a great deal of theoretical specula- 
tion they are still shrouded in mystery for the experts. They are 
also favoured by many industrialists, particularly when they wish 
to fill supervisory posts. Despite the pressure exerted on them, 
few reputable qualified industrial psychologists in France make 
direct use of tests of this kind. 

The only way of making reasonably sure progress in this sub- 
ject, which, although important, is elusive and still inadequately 
explored, is through properly conducted experiments using methods 
of statistical interpretation and control. 

The technique of studying the behaviour of a batch of candidates 
during group discussions on various subjects was first used, in 
conjunction with other forms of test, for the selection of officers 
in Great Britain during the Second World War. It has also been 
advocated in a number of countries for the selection of executives 
for certain public bodies and industrial concerns. The technique 
deserves very careful investigation and this is being carried out 
in France at the present time; but, while it appears to be very 
useful in certain circumstances, particularly for occupations 
where contact with the public plays a vita] part (e.g. for salesmen), 
there appears to be no justification for using it at the present time 
in industry, and certainly not for the selection of young supervisors. 

In France it is felt that, in the present state of knowledge, 
no special iechnique for the study of behaviour can give really 
useful and reliable guidance as to an individual's ability to adapt 
himself to industry, except in certain cases that can readily be 
detected by interview. Useful information can be obtained only 
by observing the individual's behaviour in his working environment 
and at his job over a considerable period and by closely following 
the evolution of all aspects of his behaviour. Such evolution may be 
very marked, particularly among the younger supervisors, which 
will make it all the more necessary to show extreme caution in 
this respect if at some future date new and reasonably trustworthy 
tests are evolved to identify certain traits of personality at any 
given moment. 


Trade Testing. 


Reference was made above to the widespread practice, both in 
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technical schools and in large-scale industry, of holding trade tests 
to ascertain the degree of skill acquired by a given course of train- 
ing. The above-mentioned experimental methods of constructing 
scientific psychological tests can naturally be used equally well for 
special types of examination such as the trade test. This is an 
exceptionally important test in that its results spell acceptance 
or rejection for a career that has been prepared for over a fairly 
long period—which makes it a somewhat drastic method of selec- 
tion. 

Surprising though it may seem, until the psychologists took a 
hand no systematic inquiry appears to have been made into the 
real significance of such tests. When a study was finally made 
no one was more taken aback at the results than the trade testing 
experts who had participated in it. The study showed, among 
other things, that (a) in various types of examination the tests 
used to judge a given level of knowledge or skill were completely 
lacking in homogeneity ; (6) the marks given for the same test 
varied widely according to the person who was marking—despite 
the existence of marking scales that were thought by the experts 
who drew them up to leave no room for confusion ; and (c) the 
proportion of successful candidates in the usual type of test fluc- 
tuated substantially. 

Apart from calling attention to the need for further work to 


improve the quality of the tests, this research served to show how 
difficult it is to assess a human aptitude and thereby made industry 
more receptive to the psychologists’ efforts to improve the accuracy 


of their own tests. 

It must be admitted, however, that sometimes—as when 
research of the same kind was carried out into traditional school 
examinations—the psychologist’s intrusion has been viewed with 
misgiving. In the case in question the problems raised were glossed 
over and there was some reluctance to allow the further research 
needed to improve the position. This negative attitude was, how- 
ever, probably no more than a momentary reaction. 


Study and Improvement of Assessments of Performance, 


As has already been mentioned, when a psychologist tries to 
determine the effectiveness of his tests he looks for a correlation 
between the results of the tests and information from the factory 
on the quality of the work done by those who have passed them. 
This information may cover a whole series of different points, 
e.g. output, spoilage, accidents, keenness, steadiness, performance 
of the job in relation to its special features and degree of difficulty, 
and trade group. Naturally, more direct information is also 
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desirable and this is usually obtained from the supervisors who 
are in close day-to-day contact with the workshops. In France, 
as in other countries, systematic research has been carried out by 
psychologists to find out to what extent and in what respects 
these assessments can supply worth-while information. Generally 
speaking, reports of this kind from workshops employing mainly 
skilled workers (tool-shops, maintenance departments, etc.) have 
usually proved quite useful, but the information from mass- 
production factories has often proved far less satisfactory and 
sometimes completely worthless. At best, moreover, the super- 
visor always has a general picture of his subordinates and this 
necessarily overlies and colours his assessment of particular points 
of their performance. Experiments at other levels and in other 
circumstances have demonstrated that this is often the case when 
we pass judgment on our fellow men. 

Inquiries along these lines by the psychologist with the help 
of industrial supervisors have taught the latter to be less confident 
in their assertions about their subordinates’ behaviour and to 
examine border-line cases in close co-operation with the psychologist 
whenever their opinion will be used as grounds for a decision. 
Techniqu *s for improving the accuracy of these reports on subor- 
dinates—largely advocated by American authors—are being tried 


out in a number of quarters in France; but, although progress 
in this direction can certainly be expected, care must be taken 
not to look upon these techniques as a panacea. 


Psychological Tests for Those Already in Employment. 


Stress has been laid on the value of psychological] tests for 
entrants. In some firms the psychology department has been in 
existence long enough for most of the employees to have been 
examined in this way. Some firms had to shut down for various 
reasons during the Second World War and practically all the 
employees were examined when the time came for them to be 
hired or re-hired, 

The results of tests held in such conditions are usually far more 
satisfactory—except in some cases (e.g. to test fitness for promo- 
tion)—than tests of workers already in the firm. Obviously the 
frame of mind of an applicant whose job will depend on his per- 
formance in the test is not the same as that of a worker who already 
has a job and feels that his past performance in the firm ought to 
be a better guide to his abilities than a test based on methods that 
may strike him as a trifle odd. The two men are not likely to show 
the same interest. 
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On the other hand, it should be added that although in the 
early days of industrial psychology departments there was some 
opposition to the idea of asking those already in the firm to take 
these tests, there was no more trouble on this score after a few 
years, when everyone could see for himself that the result was 
often an upgrading and that in no circumstances were there any 
unpleasant consequences. 

Nowadays, in factories where these tests are an accepted 
feature, a worker is apt to be very pleased if he is asked to take one, 
as it shows that he has been singled out and that special interest 
is being taken in his future. 

Apart from such individual cases it is essential to have system- 
atic tests of certain groups. For example, periodical tests are needed 
to gauge the development of aptitudes among young workers, 
e.g. at the age of 18, and later when they return from military 
service at 21, when the vocational opportunities open to them are 
once more reviewed. 

In the interests of safety and accident prevention, workers in 
jobs entailing a certain risk (drivers of various vehicles, overhead 
and other cranes, handling equipment, etc.) are examined from time 
to time. Unless there are exceptional circumstances the results of 
these examinations should normally be satisfactory provided that 
the members of the staff assigned to these jobs were at the outset 
required to take the entrance test, together, where necessary, 
with a special test, and provided also that allowance was made 
for the effect of age on various aptitudes so that even at the end of 
their working lives their performance would still be well within 
the safety limits. By showing foresight in this way it is possible 
to avoid having to take workers off these jobs, which they often 
value very highly. Firms that fail to look ahead often run into 
trouble because, although the supervisors can see that transfers 
are necessary, the workers themselves quite honestly have no idea 
of the risks that would be run by keeping them in their jobs. 

Where an industrial psychology department has only recently 
been set up and no information is yet available about the work 
force as a whole, it may be of interest to test separate groups, e.g. 
batches of skilled men, to ascertain the characteristics of their 
trade. Naturally, by practising their trade they may have developed 
some aptitudes that enable them to do better in certain tests and 
the information thereby obtained cannot be directly used for 
selecting candidates who have not developed these aptitudes by 
working in the trade before. 

A further example. It may be useful to test all the workers 
in a workshop to determine their average level, e.g. so as to find 
out the reasons for low output in this or that workshop, which 
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may be due to the technical methods used, the management or the 
quality of the labour. These group tests can also be useful in 
building up a balanced work force throughout the factory. 

Owing, however, to the disturbance of production that mass 
tests may cause and to the trouble which, as has already been 
mentioned, they may cause with the workers, it is preferable where 
possible to take the results of the entrance tests as a basis. When 
all the workers have taken these tests the position with regard to a 
given group of workers or a workshop can be ascertained simply 
by running through their cards. 


Planning Promotion for Workers. 


There is no need to dwell on the importance, for the individual 
as well as the firm, of giving all those with the necessary abilities 
a chance of promotion. Reference has been made to the use by 
some factories of systematic psychological tests on entrance and 
these make it possible to spot—virtually without exception—all 
those with the fundamental qualities that fit them for subsequent 
promotion. After preliminary experiments and large-scale trials, 
it has been found that these tests are the best form of selection 
for rapid practical training designed to turn unskilled workers 
into tradesmen in a few months. Inquiries covering large numbers 
of workers showed that 90 per cent. of them were completely 
successful in training courses of this kind when selected solely on 
the basis of the entrance test, while a bare 50 per cent. were success- 
ful when the candidates were chosen by their supervisors. 

For promotion to technical and supervisory posts, psychological 
tests are almost irreplaceable as a basic source of information ; 
but, as already stated, it is also essential in such cases to give due 
weight to performance on the factory floor and in this assessment 
the psychologist has a part to play. However, in the whole process 
of promotion testing is used only at the start, prior to training ; 
for any subsequent promotion the guiding factor is the performance 
of the individual in the lower grades. 

Complete fairness in the promotion system can only be obtained 
through planning with all the available information and forecasts 
in mind. This process falls into the following three stages: (a) 
detection at the time of the entrance test, confirmed where neces- 
sary by a further test ; (b) study of the individual’s behaviour 
in the workshop; and (c) behaviour and performance during 
initial and further training. There is sometimes a temptation to 
invert points (a) and (6) and as in former times to leave it to the 
junior supervisors to pick out workers for promotion ; the psycho- 
logical test is then relegated to the second place and is merely 
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used to confirm or invalidate the supervisors’ opinion. Experience 
amply proves that to persist in this course results in overlooking 
and wasting many abilities and in promoting a high proportion 
of men who, by and large, are certainly well suited for their former 
jobs and are docile enough towards their superiors but whose 
fundamental abilities are somewhat limited. After a time a vicious 
circle is set up, because the junior supervisors have been chosen 
in this way and generally speaking lack the fundamental abilities 
needed for their jobs. 

Naturally where the supervisors put forward a special recom- 
mendation for promotion and give it their strong support, while 
tests (repeated if necessary) give disappointing results, the psychol- 
ogist must make a special inquiry and draw on all the available 
sources of information before giving a final opinion. In firms where 
the supervisors are not yet fully convinced of the usefulness of 
psychological tests it may teach them a salutary lesson to let such 
cases go through. 


Initial and Further Training. 


For many years past, big firms have run schools for apprentices 
where youths between the ages of 14 and 17 are trained up to a 
standard of skill which enables them to go straight into the factory 
afterwards. 

In France these training courses have been largely reshaped 
over the past 20 years, although additional research is still required 
in this field (e.g. into the relative weight that should be given to 
theoretical and practical subjects, the value of multi-purpose 
apprenticeships, the age at which the purely practical side is most 
readily learned, etc.). 

A new feature, however, is the scientific development of a 
whole series of training schemes for adults to fit them for promotion 
or to improve their skills. Psychologists have played a part in 
drawing up these schemes and this is another instance where their 
help can be very useful (in selecting the trainees, adapting the 
syllabus to their level and mentality, helping to choose the 
instructors, etc.). 


EMPLOYEES PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Psychological Consultation. 


In some French firms where the psychologist’s work has won 
appreciation he is consulted by many people, both on special 
questions affecting their work and careers and on personal or 
family problems of a psychological nature. His advice is freely 
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sought not only by workers from the factory floor and office 
employees but by persons at all supervisory levels, and this side 
of his work is therefore of great importance from the point of view 
of human relations. Sometimes, when the person seeking advice 
holds a senior position, the result may be a sharp improvement 
in the atmosphere of his department and in the efficiency of the 
firm as a whole. These private consultations are entirely confidential 
and here, as in all his other activities, the psychologist naturally 
considers himself to be strictly bound by professional secrecy. 


Advice at the Suggestion of a Third Person, 


Sometimes the man immediately concerned does not come to 
ask for advice of his own accord, his worries or unusual behaviour 
being reported to the psychologist by his workmates or supervisor. 
If this happens it is up to the psychologist to find out what the 
problem is about and to get the man to talk freely so as to be able 
to give him sound advice ; all this of course demands a great deal 
of tact. 


Encouragement of Newly Promoted Employees. 


Whenever a man has to cope with a new situation, particularly 
when it involves assuming authority for the first time—whether 
he is a worker who has recently been promoted to chargehand or, 
to take another example, a young engineer who has been given a 
job involving some responsibility—he goes through a period of 
psychological adjustment that varies in difficulty according to 
the person. The psychologist can be very helpful in easing this 
adjustment provided he is well established in the firm, knows 
what goes on and has won confidence on all sides ; being outside 
the line of command in the workshops and other departments he 
can act in this way more readily and effectively. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


It is chiefly, however, in connection with the problems described 
below that the psychologist must work as a wholehearted member 
of a team made up of all the departments interested in and respon- 
sible for the organisation of the work, e.g. departments dealing 
with personnel, production, work study, inspection, accident pre- 
vention, etc. Sometimes he has to work closely with the works 
doctors and shares various responsibilities with them according 
to the nature of the subject, the duties allotted to them and their 
specialised knowledge. If close, friendly co-operation exists they 
can present a united front to the other departments. 
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General Environmental Factors in Industry. 


Where the physical environment is concerned, the works doctor’s 
opinion naturally carries most weight. If the psychologist is 
specially qualified in psycho-physiology he may be called upon 
to advise on questions connected with visual conditions (colour 
schemes, natural and artificial lighting in offices and workshops, 
e.g. to take recent cases: the advisability of fluorescent lighting 
or, for certain purposes, sodium lamps) and auditive conditions 
(e.g. industrial noises and their possible ill effects and the prospects 
of protection and improvement). 

The human environment in industry is, naturally enough, 
primarily the psychologist’s concern. Attempts to bring about 
good relations within each group (workers, supervisors, technicians, 
office staff, management) and between the members of different 
groups creates a whole series of well-known problems. These are 
inevitable wherever men are formed into groups and are all the 
greater here because considerations of prestige and financial 
interest enter into the picture. To claim to be able to smooth out 
these problems altogether would be to show a singular ignorance 
of human psychology, but it is possible to mitigate their effects, 
largely by concentrating on the relationship between subordinate 
and superior. It is, nevertheless, a fact that even the methods 
that appear to be the most straightforward do not always work 
out very well. In France, as in other countries, a number of more 
or less standardised procedures and practices dealing with “ human 
relations ” or “ industrial relations ” have been tried out on a very 
large scale in various firms, but the results seem to have fallen 
short of the hopes placed in them. In fact in some cases the psycho- 
logical impact has been rather the opposite of what might, rather 
naively, have been expected. 

There are many other methods that can prove useful provided 
they are carefully adapted to local conditions. A few examples 
are mentioned below. 

An important initial point—which is often overlooked—is to 
avoid putting a man in a job he is not fully capable of doing. 
Anomalies of this kind are encountered even in important posts, 
although there are fewer of them in industry than in other walks 
of life. In some factories, as the standard of the chargehands and 


foremen is progressively raised by selection on entrance in accord- 
ance with the psychological test and by a more careful choice of 
men for promotion, it has been found that the relations between 
workers and the supervisory grades have shown a marked improve- 
ment. 


\ 
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Sometimes better relations can be achieved by bringing the 
heads of departments together around a table to thrash out technical 
problems of common interest, although the degree of success 
depends on the skill of the person organising these discussions. 

But the best results can probably be achieved by bringing 
about a change in the general atmosphere of the whole factory. 
The management is best placed to decide on such a change, to 
carry it into effect and to see that the entire staff play their part. 
Naturally it needs a great deal of perseverance to effect a gradual 
and steady change of attitude—which is chiefly necessary at 
certain points of the system—on the part of all grades ; but ex- 
perience shows that the results are usually well worth waiting 
for. The psychologist in particular, not being in the direct line 
of command, can do useful work in improving the general atmo- 
sphere, provided the management is willing to back him up and 
help him, 


Special Characteristics of Industrial Work. 


Better methods of industrial organisation, coupled with tech- 
nical progress, have resulted in the growth of mass production, 
which, directly or indirectly, is bringing increasing benefits to the 
population as a whole, while requiring steadily less physical effort. 

The efficiency of these methods is largely achieved by breaking 
jobs down and co-ordinating them ; this means, in turn, that all 
industrial workers, irrespective of their jobs, must maintain a high 
and steady volume of output. Moreover under modern conditions 
the work of a high proportion of them consists of performing a few 
operations over and over again throughout the working day. 

The harsh side of life in modern industry has rightly been 
emphasised by many writers and a wide variety of opinions has 
been put forward regarding the advantages and disadvantages of 
this development. But those who hark back to the “ good old days ” 
are too often apt to overlook their precariousness and, in any 
case, whatever opinions one may hold, technical progress cannot 
be reversed ; it is in fact spreading to countries that it has not 
hitherto touched. 

With the advent of new sources of energy, new materials and 
new, more highly automatic machinery, another radical change 
resulting in higher production with less human effort can be 
expected—with approval by some, and misgiving by others. 
Everyone is entitled to pass judgment on these issues, the industrial 
psychologist among them. He, more perhaps than anybody else, 
is aware of man’s inability to plan changes in community life to 
cope with the technical power that has been unleashed. Moreover, 
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living as he does in constant touch with industry, he is more 
diffident than the other experts in the human sciences about his 
contribution to the modern industrial world in which he exists on 
sufferance. 

In France, as in other countries, the production experts have 
made great progress in recent years in applying a number of 
straightforward principles of organisation, job simplification and 
the adaptation of the job to the worker. The result has been a 
substantial increase in productivity and a fall in the physical effort 
required. Their experience in calculating the standard time needed 
to perform each individual job is very useful for planning purposes 
and often brings to light serious anomalies, by removing which 
they can allocate the work more fairly. But they are often tempted 
to stick rigidly to the rules and tables supplied by certain organisa- 
tions specialising in so-called “ scientific ” management and alleged 
to be based on exhaustive physiological and psychological research, 
While it is true that for a number of industrial jobs the momentary 
maximum speed can be calculated fairly accurately, the daily 
output that may be expected of each worker can, as yet, be estim- 
ated on the basis of empirical data alone. Of course, a great deal 
of laboratory research—physiological as well as psychological—has 
been carried out on these subjects and on the possible effects of 
work, particularly fatigue, monotony and boredom. This laboratory 
research has been conducted in special circumstances (sometimes 
under much more arduous conditions than are actually encountered 
in industry), but it has only covered limited periods (a few hours 
or days). The main result has been to show how complex these 
problems are. 

While, on the whole, this research has given rise to some very 
interesting theories about human work in general, it has not 
produced any simple rules that can be used in practice for assessing 
individual jobs. Above all, in the present state of knowledge, it 
appears to offer no reliable guidance in reckoning the “ optimum 
tempo ” and “ rest coefficient ” for any given job. In France the 
industrial psychologist needs a great deal of tact in pointing out 
these facts to his technical colleagues. 

To take quite a different topic, a psychologist who knows 
factory life at first hand is distinctly surprised to come across 
books giving the impression that conditions in modern industry 
are morally, socially and intellectually degrading and liable to 
cause mental disorders. Research by industrial psychologists in 
France does not bear out these gloomy conclusions 

As far as the moral aspect is concerned, some very moving, not 
to say shocking, descriptions of factory life and its conflicts have 
come from the pens of French novelists. It should be added that 
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they have just as crudely—if not always as violently —dramatised 
other walks of life that they probably knew more about. 

From the social standpoint, the main effect of technical develop- 
ments on employment has been to cause a shift from agriculture 
to industry. Industrial psychologists are in a position to state 
that this shift is in fact looked upon as a distinct social advance. 
It is surprising to notice the persistence with which some writers 
compare the handicraft worker of yesterday with the labourer or 
semi-skilled worker of today, for the son of yesterday’s handicraft 
worker is usually a technician or a foreman today. Here too, as a 
general rule, there has been a rise and not a fall in social status as 
between one generation and the next. 

Realistic accounts of life in nineteenth century factories have 
certainly left their mark on the outlook of many intellectuals. 
Moreover, working conditions that are very bad from more than 
one point of view still exist ; but they are encountered in precisely 
those trades that have not kept up with technical progress, while 
in the modern firms they are steadily being eliminated. To anyone 
who has witnessed the changes in the big factories over several 
decades, the progress has been striking and there is promise of 
many further improvements. 

On the intellectual side, the industrial psychologist can state 
that repeated tests reveal no decline in a man other than the very 
slow one that normally occurs as he grows older. Comparisons 
between tests taken on entrance and after a year or two in a factory 
very often show, indeed, a sharp rise in the intelligence of those 
who had not previously worked in industry. 

As far as “ mental disturbances ” are concerned, it is a well 
known fact that persons in certain occupations are prone to them 
and that research has shown that people who find it difficult to settle 
down to a regular working life prefer certain occupations (cases of 
this have been noted in the building industry) ; but French psychol- 
ogists have not found that work in industry, in its usual forms, has 
any real effect, except at times that are troubled by external events. 
Only during periods of tension due to events unconnected with 
the factory, e.g. mobilisation, war, foreign occupation, and bombing, 
has the writer had to deal with a large number of cases of mental 
disturbances in industry—and they were quite slight and transitory. 
All classes of employee were affected. Apart from this, only one 
significant rise in the number of consultations was noted and this 
was during the period of intense industrial reorganisation that 
followed the Second World War. Those affected were not manual 
workers but members of the staff with heavy responsibilities, who 
were overworked and had already suffered severe physical and 
mental strain because of the war. 
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The exacting features of industrial work have come in for some 
emphasis here. On the other hand, the drab lives and boredom 
from which many people suffer are certainly not confined to our 
own age or to our system of industrial organisation, as would 
sometimes appear to be suggested by certain writers: they have 
troubled every generation. Hardly anyone above a certain mental 
standard has not to some extent suffered in this way at certain 
stages of his life, both at work and away from it. 

The psychologist can only add his efforts to those of all who are 
eager for a further improvement in the condition of mankind. In 
France, whenever he is given an opportunity of entering the 
industrial world, he welcomes any technical change that can ease 
man’s lot and willingly makes his own modest contribution, while 
remaining alert to any aspects of these changes that may be 
psychologically harmful. At all times he must try to maintain 
complete independence of outlook and allow himself to be guided 
only by the ascertainable facts, for his field is one in which ignorance 
is rife and argument is too often governed by emotion. 
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Freedom of Association and Industrial 
Relations in Latin America: II ' 
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THE PROBLEM OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


HE main function of trade unions as parties to the bilateral 
relationship between employers and workers is to assist in the 
joint regulation of wages and other conditions of work. This 
usually takes the form of a collective labour agreement negotiated 
between the employer (or the employers’ organisation) and the 
union (or an ad hoc body) representing the industrial interests of 
the workers in a given establishment or industry. The recognition 
of trade unions as contracting parties to agreements involving 
general duties and obligations is a relatively recent social phenom- 
enon that has not only made it necessary to discard traditional 
legal concepts but, above all, has had to overcome opposition from 
employers and governments. In the Right to Organise and Collec- 
tive Bargaining Convention, 1949, the International Labour 
Conference recognised the universal principle that “ measures. . . 
shall be taken ... to encourage and promote the full development 
and utilisation of machinery for voluntary negotiation... with 
a view to the regulation of terms and conditions of employment by 
means of collective agreements ”. Subsequently, in the Collective 
Agreements Recommendation, 1951, the Conference laid down a 
number of principles for the regulation of this question. 

The trade union movements in Latin America have gradually 
acquired the right in both theory and practice to take part in 
collective bargaining and to conclude collective agreements. The 
importance of this development is reflected in the fact that these 
agreements have been legally recognised either by amending 
traditional case law dealing with contracts or by introducing 


' The first part of this article appeared in Vol. LX XIII, No. 5, May 1956. 
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special regulations. Here too, however, the State has frequently 
taken it upon itself to foster a novel legal development, partic- 
ularly in those countries where the trade union movements are young 
or weak. As will be seen below, the State retains the power to 
intervene in collective bargaining in order to encourage its exten- 
sion : first, by imposing a statutory obligation on employers to 
bargain at the request of the workers and by punishing any attempt 
to disregard it ; and secondly, by requiring that agreements, once 
they have been signed, must be registered before they can become 
legally operative, so that their working can be supervised by the 
courts and the administrative authorities. 

But the true significance of collective bargaining in the countries 
that concern us needs to be defined in greater detail, as the efforts 
to introduce this new institution by statutory means are not always 
related to actual social conditions. It is well known, for example, 
that in agriculture and stock-raising—which dominate the economy 
of Latin America—collective bargaining takes place on a very 
limited scale ; it is difficult to introduce owing to the absence of 
trade unionism in the countryside and its growth is hampered by a 
number of geographical, cultural and legal factors. <A_ similar 
situation exists with regard to handicrafts and home work, in 
which the majority of workers are women. But workers in agricul- 
ture and handicrafts, as well as homeworkers, are protected by 
other kinds of institution, some of which—such as the minimum 
wage boards—give them a degree of control over the procedure 
by which their conditions of work are settled. Government officials, 
who are very numerous owing to the paramount position of the 
bureaucracy, cannot normally negotiate with the civil service 
authorities over their conditions of employment, and as a general 
rule they are subject to special regulations. In other cases the State 
directly establishes minimum wages and standards of employment 
in individual occupations by virtue of its normal powers of regula- 
tion. This applies, for example, to Argentina, Brazil, Cuba and 
Uruguay with respect to farm workers, petroleum workers, jour- 
nalists, merchant seamen, etc., although this in no way rules out 
the possibility of further collective bargaining 

State intervention in the establishment of minimum conditions 
of work either by direct regulation or by means of a compulsory 


procedure imposed on the parties not only ensures that the poorly 
protected workers receive a minimum remuneration but also 


indirectly protects the organised workers, who freely negotiate 
their wages and other conditions of work, against undercutting by 
unorganised and underpaid labour. In Uruguay! the procedure 


1 Wage Boards*Act (No. 10449) dated 12 Nov. 1943. 
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whereby minimum wages are fixed by tripartite boards has reduced 
the importance of independently negotiated collective agreements, 
which, in most cases, are regarded as supplementary to the wage 
awards. In other countries, such as Chile and Colombia for example, 
conciliation and arbitration awards rank as collective agreements 
and there is no clear distinction between the negotiating and the 
conciliation and arbitration machinery. 

Nevertheless, the chief handicap that current social conditions 
impose on collective bargaining is due to the lack of real unity 
in the trade union movements themselves and to the decentralised 
organisation of industry. Except in Argentina! and Mexico, 
where it is the regular practice to negotiate national collective 
agreements covering virtually all industrial workers, it is usual 
in Latin American countries for a collective agreement to be 
negotiated for each establishment. The scope of these contracts 
in terms of both persons and area is far smaller than that of the 
industry-wide agreements concluded at the national level ; indeed 
in some countries, such as Colombia, the law encourages collective 
agreements confined to individual establishments, perhaps in 
recognition of special features of the social and economic position. 
This general rule by no means excludes the possibility of national 
collective agreements in some instances, e.g. the Cuban sugar 
industry. The marked predominance of the works agreement is 
characteristic of the present degree of development of the majority 
of Latin American countries and means that the part played by 
the trade unions in settling wages and conditions of work is still 
limited. 

This is borne out by statistics. In some countries, such as 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, Paraguay and 
El Salvador, the number of collective agreements signed in recent 
years is negligible or nil, while in others, such as Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, the total is very small, and 
a very high proportion are works agreements. 

Some reference should perhaps be made to the usual contents 
of collective agreements in order to give a more precise idea of the 
way in which this institution has developed in the Latin American 
countries. Most works agreements simply contain wage scales or an 
acceptance by the employer of the minimum wage rates fixed by 
the government. On the other hand a study of a number of collec- 
tive agreements reveals a widespread tendency to expand this 
contract from a mere “ peace treaty ” putting an end to hostilities 
in some industrial dispute, to an instrument with a progressively 
wider range, contractually regulating detailed conditions of work 


1 The first collective agreement in Argentina was signed in 1901. 
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in individual establishments and industries. The clauses in which 
employers recognise the representative character of the trade unions 
form the first step towards this end. In many countries the industry- 
wide agreements mark a considerable advance on any other agree- 
ments. Thus, in Venezuela, those covering the petroleum industry 
provide a number of social benefits (workers’ housing, schools, 
workers’ clubs, sport, recreation and transport facilities) and 
regulate occupational safety and health in the utmost detail. 
Those Mexican agreements that have statutory force are nothing 
short of industrial codes, for they not only settle questions of wages 
‘and working hours but lay down rules governing the grading of 
workers, trade union recognition, apprenticeship, workers’ housing 
and schools for their children, and regulate rest periods, holidays 
with pay, questions of industrial safety, employment stability, etc. 
In Argentina the national collective agreements provide for a 
number of benefits not required by law, such as family allowances, 
marriage leave, and birth and death grants. Generally speaking, 
they also contain clauses dealing with promotion, safety and health, 
trade union recognition, the collection of union dues by employers, 
the establishment of district or national joint boards with power 
to grade workers and settle disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of the agreements, etc. 

These differences in the situation in the various countries of 
Latin America—in Argentina and Mexico, where collective agree- 
ments are of widespread importance ; in Brazil, Chile, Colombia 
and Ecuador, where few agreements exist, despite the regulations 
encouraging them ; in Cuba, Venezuela and other countries in the 
Caribbean area, where collective agreements have developed in a 
particular industry to a far greater extent than in others; in 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Para 
guay, Peru and EI] Salvador, where the practice of negotiating 
collective agreements is either just beginning or non-existent ; 
and lastly in Uruguay, where such agreements play only a second- 
ary part—mean that, before examining the legal systems in force, 
a broad qualification must be made, viz. that quite often these 
national regulations were introduced long before any first-hand 
knowledge of collective agreements had been acquired. They are 
theoretical in character and have been implemented either to a 
limited extent, or not at all?, so that it would be a mistake to draw 


1 See in this connection Hugo VALENCIA Las velaciones colectivas del 
trabajo en el derecho social ecuatoriano (Quito, Imprenta de la Universidad 
Central, 1955), pp. 260 ff.; and A. F. Cesarino, Junior Evolucion del 
derecho social brasiletio ’, in Revista de la Facultad de Derecho de México 
(Mexico City, Universidad Nacional Autonoma), Vol. IV, No. 13, Jan.-Mar 
1954, p. 158 
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any inference from the following comparative analysis regarding 
the actual practice of collective bargaining in the countries under 
review. 

The Obligation to Bargain 


As has been mentioned, the State, in order to promote collective 
bargaining, regulates the procedure whereby collective agreements 
are negotiated. The regulations, which by and large give full 
recognition to the parties’ contractual freedom, nevertheless 
involve some measure of state control; this is unquestionably 
designed to foster unfamiliar institutions and maintain some check 
on agreements that may have far-reaching economic and social 
consequences. For example in Peru#, one of the few countries 
where the collective bargaining system, although constitutionally 
recognised, is not specifically regulated, the administrative authori- 
ties are responsible for maintaining and promoting good industrial 
relations and can intervene directly in collective bargaining, the 
conclusion of agreements and the settlement of disputes. In other 
countries, such as Bolivia *, Costa Rica‘, Ecuador Mexico ®, 
El Salvador? and Venezuela * for example, employers are com- 
pelled by law to open negotiations or conclude agreements whenever 
officially asked to do so by the appropriate union. In Argentina ® 
refusal by the employer to do so is punishable as an unfair practice. 


In El Salvador the employer is also entitled to require trade 
unionists in his employment to conclude a collective works agree- 
ment. 


Parties to Collective Agreements 


As, in the vast majority of cases, the undertaking is still the 
economic unit within which collective bargaining takes place, the 


' These regulations normally form part of the Labour Codes. See also 
however— 

Argentina : Act No. 14250 dated 13 Oct. 1953 respecting collective 
labour agreements. Cf. J.L.O. Legislative Series (hereafter referred to as 
L.S.) 1953 (Arg. 1). 

Cuba : Legislative Decree No. 446 dated 22 Aug. 1934 respecting collective 
agreements (L.S. 1934 (Cuba 7)). 

El Salvador ; Legislative Decree No. 630 dated 2 Apr. 1952: Law on 
Collective Bargaining (L.S. 1952 (Sal. 1)). 

Uruguay : Act No. 9675 dated 4 Aug. 1937. 

* See decrees dated 23 Mar. 1936 and 8 Feb. 1950. 

3 Labour Code, section 27. 

* Labour Code, section 56. 

* Labour Code, section 138. 

* Federal Labour Act, section 43. 

7 Legislative Decree No. 630 dated 2 Apr. 1952, section 2. 

* Labour Act, section 45. 

* Decree No, 23852/45 (Act No. 12921), section 50. 
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employer is recognised in both law and practice as a party to 
collective agreements. This in no way prevents the formation of 
ad hoc bodies of employers or intervention by an employers’ organi 
sation. Agreements concluded by employers’ organisations are 
binding on all employers belonging to them ; and, moreover, if a 
member leaves the contracting organisation—under Mexican and 
Colombian law for example—the agreement still applies to his 
establishment. In Brazil', on the other hand, negotiations on 
behalf of both employers and workers must be conducted by the 
appropriate organisations representing the “ economic and occu- 
pational categories ” concerned. Such agreements must, by law, 
lay down conditions governing individual employment relations 
within their respective spheres of representation. A similar system 
was in force in Argentina until the early part of 1956, and collective 
bargaining had to be conducted by an employers’ federation with 
incorporated status. The law did, however, allow the employers to 
form ad hoc representative bodies and even to participate in an 
individual capacity. At the present time there are no regulations 
dealing with employers’ repre _atation.* 

The composition of the workers’ side varies according to the 
type of agreement being negotiated. At the works level the union 
normally recognised as representing the workers may be the single 
works union (as in Colombia), the union with the largest number of 
members within the works or else a group of unorganised workers 
who have combined to negotiate the agreement. In Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela provision is made for a separate 
agreement to be negotiated for each trade in the establishment. 
In Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Republic and EI 
Salvador, among other countries, in order to negotiate the union 
must be registered or be a body corporate. In Costa Rica and Guate 
mala the works agreement is signed by the most representative 
union and thereafter applies to all workers in the establishment. 
Industrial agreements on the other hand, to which the works 
agreements have to conform, must in the majority of countries be 
negotiated by a legally recognised trade union. Such agreements, 
which may have their scope extended by government order, must 
be concluded by workers’ organisations comprising a majority 
of the workers in the industry and held to be the most represen- 
tative organisations for this purpose. In Brazil only recognised 
trade unions are entitled to conclude industrial agreements, 
i.e. those with the sole right to represent the “ occupational 
category ”. 


1 Consolidation of Labour Laws, sections 611 ef seq 
2 Legislative decree dated 17 Feb. 1956. 
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Form of Collective Agreements 


Under Latin American law collective agreements are formal 
contracts that are null and void unless put into writing. As formal 
contracts they must first be registered before becoming valid 
erga omnes. This procedure, which may be called “ sanction ”, 
“registration ”, “ filing”, “approval”, etc., is usually carried 
out by the labour authorities except in Mexico, where agreements 
must be filed with a conciliation and arbitration board. Although 
registration is for the most part a mere formality, the authorities 
can in some cases require changes to be made : in the Dominican 
Republic, for example, prior approval of the agreement by the 
Department of Labour is required ! ; in Guatemala it cannot enter 
into force until it has been scrutinised by the Ministry of Labour 
to ensure that it contains no clause at variance with the labour 
and social welfare legislation? The parties must usually supply 
proof that they have fulfilled the legal and statutory conditions 
affecting the conclusion of agreements, viz. prior authority from 
the trade union meeting, approval by an ad hoc meeting, etc. Such 
agreements are not valid util they have been put into writing 
and registered and then only with effect from the date of registra- 
tion (Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Dominican 


” 


Republic, Mexico, Panama, Peru, El Salvador, Venezuela, etc.). 

Some countries impose fewer conditions on the conclusion of 
collective agreements (sometimes described as collective settle- 
ments, trade union contracts, etc.), which need only be in writing 
and copies of which must be forwarded to the labour inspectorate 
or the municipal authorities (Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, etc.). 


Contents of Collective Agreements 


In general, the law grants the parties contractual freedom to 
regulate all matters affecting their mutual relations subject to any 
statutory restrictions that may exist. At the most, agreements 
are required to contain certain purely formal clauses (description 
of the parties’ official addresses, duration of the agreement and the 
procedure for termination and renewal). One innovation in this 
connection is the recent Argentine legislative decree dated 17 
February 1956; this stipulates that, when the current collective 
agreements are renewed, agreements must include clauses dealing 
with the raising of productivity, equal wages for men and women, 
incentives to higher productivity and stability of employment. 


! Labour Code, section 104 (3). 
2 Labour Code, section 52. 
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If any clauses in these agreements run counter, either directly or 
indirectly, to the need to raise productivity, they must be re- 
scinded ; this may be done ex officio by a committee of Ministers. 
Any parties that consider themselves injured in practice by these 
clauses can appeal to a special arbitration tribunal. 

The legality of union security clauses is a vexed question. 
The problem in the great majority of countries has not yet arisen 
either in practice or in law. In some countries, such as El Salvador ', 
the law states that any “ closed shop ” clause is null and void and 
that an employer may employ workers who are not members of 
the union in question. In Mexico * “ collective contracts of employ- 
ment may include a clause by which the employer binds himself 
not to admit to employment any persons who are not members 
of an industrial association, This clause and any other which 
establishes privileges in favour of members of an industrial associa- 
tion shall not be applied to the detriment of employees who are not 
members of the contracting association and were already employed 
by the undertaking at the time when the contract was con lygied.” 
In other countries, such as Argentina and Cuba, there is no regula- 
tion on this point but, in practice and sometimes in case law, a form 
of union security clause has been admitted which provides adequate 
safeguards for unorganised workers.® 

In addition to the normal collective agreements, some countries, 
such as Mexico and Colombia, allow agreements to be negotiated 
for determined projects. Their application, length and termination 
are naturally not subject to the same conditions as ordinary 
collective agreements fixing wages and working conditions in 
general, 


Scope of Collective Agreements 


Technically, collective agreements only impose obligations and 
duties on the contracting parties. Nevertheless, this traditional 
principle is subject to two important qualifications. 

It is the usual practice in regulating individual labour relation- 
ships to require individual contracts to conform to the wider pro- 
visions of collective works agreements ; these in turn must remain 
in line with the regulations imposed on a whole branch of industry 
by collective industrial agreements ; lastly, this pyramid of stan- 
dards must respect the general principles of the case law, regulations 
and legislation in force at the time. If there is any disparity be- 


1 Legislative Decree No. 630 dated 2 Apr. 1952, section 16 

2 Federal Labour Act, section 49 

3 See Ignacio GArz6n Frerreyra: La convencién colectiva de trabajo 
(Buenos Aires, Ediciones Arayd, 1954), pp. 101-105; and Fausto CLavijo 
AGUILERA : Los sindicatos en Cuba (Havana, Editorial Lex, 1954), pp. 208 ff. 
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tween the standards set in agreements concluded at different levels, 
the lower-level standard becomes inoperative and is superseded 
by the relevant higher-level standard. But for reasons of equity 
it is nevertheless usual in practice for a labour relationship to be 
governed by the lower-level standard, even if this is at variance, 
provided it is more advantageous to the worker in that it grants 
more benefits or imposes fewer duties. In such a case the higher- 
level standard—collective agreement, regulation or enactment—is 
considered inapplicable. This legal principle, which was originally 
introduced by the courts, is now recognised in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, etc. and can be looked upon as a general 
principle of Latin American industrial law. 

The second qualification affecting the traditional principle is the 
extension of the terms of a collective agreement to third parties 
who have not taken part in its negotiation. A distinction should be 
drawn between the extension of the scope of an agreement to 
all t@ workers in an establishment, which is a widely accepted 
principle, and its extension to an entire industry. 

In order to avoid differences that might cause friction between 
homogeneous social groups, the law in most Latin American 
countries stipulates that individual contracts of employment con- 
cluded with workers who are not members of a works union that 
is a party to an agreement must conform to the terms of the latter 
except when the individual contract grants such workers more 
favourable conditions. This was recognised by the Mexican Federal 
Labour Act of 1931 and by the courts or legislation in Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile (when an “ industrial ” union is concerned), Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba and Guatemala, among others. Before a works 
agreement can be extended in this way it is usually necessary for 
the signatory union to comprise a substantial proportion of the 
workers affected. This principle was embodied in a special resolu- 
tion passed by the Third Conference of American States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation held in Mexico City in 
1946, in the following form! : 


The provisions of the collective agreement should be applicable to all 
the workers in the appropriate collective bargaining unit in the undertaking 
or undertakings even though they are not members of the organisation 
which concluded the agreement. 


In Ecuador and Venezuela, on the other hand, collective 
agreements only affect the contracts of workers who belong to the 
contracting union. Lastly, in El Salvador the individual contracts 
of workers who are not trade unionists may not contain more 


' Record of Proceedings, p. 285. 
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favourable terms than those of trade unionists who are parties to 
a collective agreement." 

The practice of extending collective agreements to a whole 
industry or region has not been widely a cepted by Latin American 
law. At the above-mentioned Conference of American States a 
resolution was adopted # with the aim of safeguarding the interests 
of the workers affected by the extension of the validity of a collec- 
tive agreement ; it laid down the following principles : 

(1) The collective agreement should be made applicable only to the 
employers and workers who operate within the industrial or territorial 
scope of the agreement as determined by the contracting parties. 

(2) Only those collective agreements which have been voluntarily agreed 
to and which bind the majority of the workers and the majority of the 
employers (who must also employ the majority of the workers) may be the 
subject of the legal extension. 

(3) The employers and workers who may be brought under the provi- 
sions of the collective agreement must be previously consulted and author- 
ised to submit their observations and objections 

(4) The extension of a collective agreement should only be effected if 
the competent authority 1s satisfied that the employers to be brought under 
its provisions are in a position to enforce the conditions of employment 
stipulated in the agreement without endangering the economic existence 
of the undertakings. 


Later the Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951, 
adopted by the International Labour Conference at Its 34th Session, 
stipulated that 


National laws or regulations may make the extension of a collective 
agreement subject to the following, among other, conditions : 

(a) that the collective agreement already covers a number of the employers 
and workers concerned which is ... sufficiently representative ; 

(b) that, asa general rule, the request for extension of the agreement shall 
be made by one or more organisations of workers or employers who 
are parties to the agreement ; 

(c) that, prior to the extension of the agreement, the employers and workers 
to whom the agreement would be made applicable by its extension 
should be given an opportunity to submit their observations 


Such an extension of a collective agreement 1s unknown in 
Bolivia, Chile, Cuba, Peru, Uruguay * and Venezuela, but it 1s 
allowed by law in Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, k uador, 
Guatemala and Mexico although, except in Argentina and Mexico, 


it does not seem that much use is made of this right. Within this 


group of countries a distinction must be drawn between those 


1 Legislative Decree No. 630 dated 2 Apr. 1952, section 16. 
2 Record of Proceedings, p. 285 
# Except in the building industry (Act No. 9675 dated 4 Aug. 1937, 


section 2) 
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where an agreement is only extended at the request of the parties 
concerned and those where the administrative authorities have 
power to order an extension (Brazil and Colombia). In Mexico! 
the Federal Executive may order a collective agreement to be 
extended to all workers and employers in a branch of industry when 
a request to this effect is made by the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations concerned and when the agreement has been signed 
by not fewer than two-thirds of the organised employers and 
workers in the industry in a given region. The third parties 
affected have the right to petition against it. Such an agree- 
ment, which is known as a “ generally binding contract ” or 
“ regional contract ”, thereupon loses its contractual character and 
becomes generally binding as if it had statutory force (as a collective 
award). In Ecuador a similar system is in force. In Argentina * 
the Ministry of Labour and Welfare may, on application from 
either of the parties, extend an agreement to an area not originally 
covered by it. This can only be done if there is no representative 
workers’ organisation in that area and if a special inquiry shows 
that the standards it is proposed to extend are compatible with 
technical and economic conditions in the area where they will 
apply and that the extension will not impair commercial and 
industrial competition between the two areas. 

In Colombia, Costa Rica and Guatemala the agreement it is 
proposed to extend must cover at least two-thirds of the workers 
in a given industry or region, it being stipulated in the last two 
countries that the employers concerned must employ two-thirds 
of the workers affected and that the trade union that signed the 
extended agreement must comprise two-thirds of the organised 
workers. -In these two countries third parties have special facilities 
to appeal. 

Lastly, in Brazil and Colombia the administrative authorities 
have power to extend an agreement. In Brazil* the Minister of 
Labour may, “if this measure appears desirable in the public 
interest ”, declare an approved collective agreement to be binding 
on all persons in the occupational and economic categories repre- 
sented by the contracting unions. In Colombia > the Government 
can extend collective agreements that affect more than two-thirds 
of the workers in a branch of industry to the remaining establish- 
ments in the same industry in the region covered by the agreement 
provided the workers do not enjoy better conditions under existing 


1 Federal Labour Act, sections 58 et seq. 

* Act No. 14250 dated 13 Oct. 1953, sections 10 ef seq. 

* Decree No. 6582/54 dated 26 Apr. 1954 issued under Act No. 14250. 
* Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 616. 

* Labour Code, section 472. 
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agreements. In these two countries the regulations make no pro- 
vision for the right of third parties to petition, although the question 
would appear to be rather of theoretical interest since, in practice, 


these powers of extension do not appear to be widely used.! 


Legal Proceedings Arising out of Collective Agreements 


Any person—whether a worker, employer or third party—may 
bring legal proceedings in an individual capacity either for the 
enforcement of a clause in a collective agreement or for damages 
for loss or injury suffered through the operation of an agreement. 
In this case the collective agreements are treated by the courts 
as if they were statutory provisions and it is unnecessary to supply 
evidence of their existence or contents as in the case of other 
contracts. The fact that they are officially registered implies that 
they are public documents of general validity In Argentina, 
however, in individual disputes arising out of the interpretation 
given by the parties to the terms of a collective agreement, the law 
lays down a procedure for conciliation by a joint board set up 
under the agreement itself. This procedure, which has grown up 
in practice, in no way restricts the right of any party to have 
recourse directly to the courts. 

In some countries the law grants unusually wide rights of 
bringing legal proceedings to enforce a collective agreément. In 
Mexico trade unions that are parties to a collective agreement can 
bring actions arising out of the contract against other unions that 
are parties thereto or against individual members of those unions, 
their own members or any other person bound by the agreement.* 
Collective proceedings may only be instituted by the signatory 
unions ; individuals who have been injured may personally sue 
other individuals or the union. If a generally binding contract 
has not been complied with, workers and employers in their indi 
vidual capacities, together with workers’ and employers’ organisa 
tions that were not parties to the original agreement, may sue for 
damages against the signatory unions, their members or any other 
body bound by the clause of the agreement at issue. Colombian 
legislation sanctions collective proceedings instituted by the unions, 
or individual proceedings by the workers concerned, for the purpose 
of enforcing a collective agreement.* In Brazil* and Argentina ® 


See Ernesto HERRNSTADT Tvatado del devecho social colombiano, 
3rd ed., revised and enlarged (Bogota, Editorial ABC, 1949), p. 125 

* Federal Labour Act, sections 52 et seg. and 67 

§ Labour Code, sections 475 and 476 

* Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 624. 

5 Act No. 14250, section 13. 
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failure to comply with a collective agreement may be punished 
(by fines) by administrative order, in addition to giving rise to 
ordinary suits for damages. 


Duration and Termination of Collective Agreements 


By and large Latin American law leaves it to the parties to 
negotiate the period for which collective agreements are valid. 
Some countries, however, such as Brazil, do not allow such agree- 
ments to be concluded for more than a certain time (usually two 
years). In Ecuador and Mexico generally binding contracts may 
not be extended for longer than this period, while ordinary collective 
agreements require no time limit. In the latter case the parties 
have the right to request a periodical review. In Costa Rica 
agreements that have been made compulsory may not have a 
duration of more than five years or less than one. In Argentina 
and Colombia, even when there is no statutory maximum period, 
an existing agreement is automatically extended while a new one 
is being negotiated or the current one is being revised. In Argen- 
tina experience in collective bargaining has proved the need to 
revise agreements periodically. 

The law in Brazil, Ecuador and Mexico requires agreements to 
be partially revised at regular intervals. In Mexico the period is 
two years, while in the other two countries an agreement can be 
suspended on application from a sufficiently high proportion of 
the workers concerned (Ecuador) or for reasons of force majeure 
(Brazil). In Colombia collective agreements must be amended in 
the event of any “ unforeseen and serious economic disturbance ” 
This system, whereby agreements automatically expire once the 
maximum statutory period comes to an end or are periodically re- 
vised, should be considered in conjunction with the obligation of 
employers with trade unionists in their employment to conclude 
collective agreements or take part in collective bargaining. 

The grounds for terminating collective agreements are usually 
those normally accepted by law, although as a rule national regu- 
lations require much the same formalities as when they are con- 
cluded. Those countries that allow collective agreements to be 
negotiated for work by contract (Colombia, Mexico, etc.) lay 
down the grounds for termination, e.g. exhaustion of the materials 
being worked, completion of the work under contract, ete Apart 
from this it is usual, in the case of works agreements, for the agree- 
ment to be terminated by mutual consent or if the establishment 
closes down, goes bankrupt or is wound up by court order. But 
if the employer changes or disappears or if the signatory union is 
dissolved, the agreement remains in force and its terms are appli- 
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cable to individual contracts. A collective agreement that has been 
extended to cover a whole industry or region normally expires 
only when a fresh agreement is signed or the authorities rescind 
the order extending it. Usually, however, when a new agreement 
is approved the previous one is thereby cancelled. 


COLLECTIVE DISPUTES AND THEIR SETTLEMENT 


Disputes capable of opposing employers to their workers 
whether organised or temporarily associated—are of more than 
one kind and the methods of settling them provided by law vary 
accordingly. A distinction is normally made between collective 
conflicts of interest (or economic conflicts) and legal disputes. 
While legal disputes must be submitted to a court or the admin- 
istrative authorities, conflicts of interest are dealt with by the con- 
ciliation and arbitration procedure. In legal disputes! the object 
is to enforce, by means of a judicial procedure modelled on the 
ordinary civil procedure, a collective right expressly recognised 
by a positive regulation (legal or contractual) whose general validity 
is not contested by the parties to the dispute. In short, the judicial 
interpretation of a law or contract is called for and therefore the 
dispute is of the same nature as those that commonly arise in civil 
and commercial law suits.?, In conflicts of interest, on the other 
hand, the need is to obtain statutory or contractual recognition of 
rights not expressly granted under existing regulations. In other 
words the object is to make good a gap in the law alleged to exist by 
one of the parties, by defining a new obligation to be laid on the 
other party. 

This distinction, it should be added, is made mainly to determine 
empirically the respective competence of each authority concerned 
in collective disputes. On the theoretical plane the distinction is 
relative, for both legai disputes and conflicts of interest at all times 
involve the judicial interpretation or application of positive law 
In only one case, which is both an extreme one and a characteristu 
feature of labour law—the strike or lockout—the law sometimes 
allows a judicial settlement of the dispute to be based on the de /acto 
position brought about by direct action. A successful strike or 
lockout can thus establish a new point of law that receives official 
sanction in Latin American countries. 


1 See Ernesto KrotToscHin : Instituciones de derecho del trabajo (Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Depalma, 1948), Vol. II, pp. 37 ff. ; and Mario pre La Curva 
Derecho mexicano del trabajo, op. cit, Vol. II, pp. 748 ff 


2 See Mario L. Deveai: Curso de derecho sindical y de la previsién social, 
op. cit., pp. 245 ff. 
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Legal Disputes 


Typically, these disputes arise out of the conflicting interpre- 
tations given by the parties to the terms of a collective agreement, 
administrative regulation, generally binding agreement, or general 
regulation or enactment that both parties admit to be valid. Such 
disputes are settled after a proper hearing by the law courts. In 
the majority of Latin American countries special labour courts ! 
have been set up, with speedier and less expensive procedures than 
the ordinary civil courts. Nevertheless, recourse may be had in the 
first instance to the contractual procedure agreed on by the parties 
themselves, this in no way precluding any subsequent appeal to 
the courts. In Colombia *, for example, the conciliation and arbi- 
tration boards set up by collective agreement or under a previous 
arbitration award have the sole right to deal with those legal 
disputes or conflicts of interest that the parties allot to them. In 
Argentina the joint boards, which have been a normal feature of 
collective agreements for some time and received statutory sanction 
under Act No. 142504, have power to settle disputes arising out 
of the interpretation of collective agreements, together with any 
other questions that the parties may submit to them. 

Owing to the ambiguous nature of this type of dispute it has 
been found necessary to give the labour courts a different structure 
from the ordinary courts, either by forming them—including those 
of the first instance—of a panel of judges, or by giving them a 
tripartite structure with lay representatives of the employers 
and workers. In addition, the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions have the right to institute legal proceedings in a collective 
capacity to have the procedure set in motion. Apart from this, 
the powers of these courts are usually similar in every way to 
those of the ordinary courts staffed by lawyers except in respect 
to the summary nature of the proceedings and the obligation 
to attempt judicial conciliation before instituting proceedings. 

In Brazil and Mexico, mainly, the labour courts—known as 
conciliation and arbitration boards and superior labour courts in 
Brazil and as conciliation and arbitration boards in Mexico, all of 
which are joint bodies—have authority to take cognisance of all 
types of legal disputes or conflicts of interests, whether individual 


1See 1.L.0.: Labour Courts in Latin America, Studies and Reports, 
New Series, No. 13 (Geneva, 1949). 

4 Decree No. 2017 dated 20 Aug. 1952, respecting conciliation and 
arbitration boards (L.S. 1952 (Col. 1)). 

* Act No. 14250, sections 14 et seq. ; see Eduardo R. Starrorini: “ Las 
comisiones paritarias segin la ley 14.250”, in Derecho del Trabajo (Buenos 
Aires), Vol. XIV, No. 5, May 1954, pp. 257 ff. 
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or collective. In these countries, therefore, the distinction between 
legal disputes and conflicts of interest takes the form of a difference 
in procedure. 


Conflicts of Interest and Voluntary Settlement 


In their approach to these conflicts of economic interest (where 
a gap appears to exist in the law and has to be filled by the intro- 
duction of a new standard), the majority of Latin American 
countries prefer to leave it to the parties themselves to settle the 
matter, in the belief that they are the best judges of their own 
interests and that intervention by the courts would be detrimental 
to the habit of collaboration and co-operation encouraged by the 
conciliation procedure described below. With only a few excep- 
tions the law does not fix a time limit for such contractual pro- 
cedures, leaving it to circumstances to impose a settlement when it 
cannot be reached by negotiation. However, in order to maintain 
social peace and public order the law in almost all countries makes 
it compulsory to have recourse to the conciliation procedure before 
falling back on direct action (e.g. strikes, lockouts).' This obliga- 
tion to take the collective bargaining process to the next higher 
stage when the initial direct negotiations fail should be considered 
in relation with the obligation to bargain, already referred to, 
which is imposed by several States with the aim of promoting co- 
operation between the classes and preserving peace 

Conciliation procedure naturally differs from one country to 
another. As a rule conciliation is compulsory and if disregarded 
(e.g. illegal strikes) no subsequent action is legal. Even those few 
countries in which conciliation is voluntary require the parties 
to a dispute to comply with a prescribed procedure first (e.g. by 


! Apart from the various general labour codes and laws already referred 
to, see 

Argentina ; Order No. 16 dated 6 Mar. 1944, issued by the Secretariat 
for Labour and Welfare, to regulate the procedure for the settlement of 
labour disputes 

Cuba ; Decree No. 827 dated 17 Mar. 1943 (issued in pursuance of Decree 
No. 3 dated 6 Feb. 1934) regulating the procedure for socia! co-operation. 

Haiti; Act dated 23 Oct. 1947, amended by Act dated 2 Mar. 1948, 
regulating labour disputes (conciliation and arbitration) (L.S. 1947 (Hai, 5) ; 
1948 (Hai. 1)). 

Honduras : Legislative decree dated 14 Mar. 1955 concerning mediation, 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration. 

Peru : Decree dated 23 Mar. 1936 regulating the duties of the General 
Directorate of Labour, sections 41 ef eq 

El Salvador : Decree No. 322 dated 15 Jan. 1946, amended by decree 
dated 19 Mar. 1949, concerning collective labour disputes (1..S. 1946 (Sal. 2)) 

Uruguay : Decree dated 13 Mar. 1947, establishing five conciliation boards 
to deal with labour disputes pending the introduction of legislation 
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submitting a statement of their claims, informing the other party 
directly and notifying the labour authorities). 

The conciliation body may be an ad hoc board appointed by 
the parties, with an independent chairman—as in Bolivia, Colombia, 
Guatemala and Venezuela—or it may be a standing body with a 
representative of the administrative authorities as chairman. Such 
standing bodies may also be judicial in character, as in Brazil, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba and Mexico. The parties that accept conciliation 
have the right to settle the procedure although some formalities are 
usually required, e.g. they must submit a statement of their claims 
in writing, the conciliation body must be officially appointed and the 
authorities notified. In some countries, such as Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico, the standing conciliation bodies or the government 
departments concerned (i.e. the Ministries of Labour) have power 
ex officio to offer their help in settling a dispute. Lawyers are not 
normally allowed to take part and the award—which amounts to 
a draft agreement between the parties—is usually adopted by a 
majority vote on the basis of equity alone (i.e. the common sense 
of the conciliators) rather than in strict adherence to legal prin- 
ciples. If the parties accept the award it acquires the legal force 
of a collective agreement and in fact this is the commonest type of 
agreement in such countries as Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Peru and Uruguay. Such a conciliation award, once accepted, 
may be enforced in the usual way, i.e. by means of the procedure 
employed in legal disputes. 

If conciliation fails, the parties regain full freedom of action 
and may lawfully take direct measures. In some countries, however, 
the conciliation bodies, before being dissolved on the failure of 
negotiations, are required to publish a report giving the public 
a picture of the position and urging the parties to agree to voluntary 
arbitration. 

Provision for voluntary arbitration, subject to the exceptions 
stated below, is also made in the majority of countries. As this 
is left to the parties’ own discretion, such questions as the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators, the procedure to be followed (at this stage 
lawyers are usually allowed to take part) and the conditions of ar- 
bitration are setuled contractually. The conclusion of the compro- 
mise settlement and the announcement of the final award are usually 
made subject to certain formalities. There are, nevertheless, some 
differences between a conciliation agreement and an arbitration 
award. While the former is a settlement based on consent, like con- 
tracts in general, the arbitration award is a sentence that the 
parties must accept and that is enforced like any other. Unlike 
judicial sentences, however, arbitration awards need not be based 
on strictly legal grounds. 
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In this context, reference should be made to a type of institution 
that can also help in settling conflicts of interest. In Uruguay the 
awards of the wage boards! have, when disputes occur, been 
widened to cover conditions of work other than minimum wages, 
with which they normally deal. This practice has moreover 
introduced a new type of conciliation agreement, viz. collective 
agreements approved by a wage board and ratified by govern 
ment decree, which are applicable in the same way as an award by 
a wage board. 

In Mexico # collective disputes “ which are due to causes of an 
economic character, connected with the establishment of new 
conditions of employment, strikes or lockouts” and cannot be 
settled through the ordinary conciliation and arbitration machinery 
may, after due investigation and a hearing of the parties, be settled 
by a judgment that is similar in effect to an award. Such judg- 
ments, which are also known in Brazil, form a transition towards 
compulsory arbitration. 

At the Third Conference of American States Members of the 
I.L.O. a resolution was adopted * on voluntary concihation and 


arbitration recommending that permanent conciliation agencies 
with a tripartite structure should be set up to assist the parties 


whenever a labour dispute becomes imminent ; recourse to concili 
ation, however, should remain entirely voluntary and conciliation 
agreements should have the same force as collective agreements ; 
arbitration should be voluntary but, if the parties agree to go to 
arbitration, they should also agree to accept the award. 


Resort to Direct Action: Sirnthkes and Lockouts 


If voluntary procedures fail, the majority of countries allow 
the parties to resort to direct action, i.e. to declare a strike or lock- 
out. This right is nowadays recognised either explicitly or impli- 
citly by all Latin American countries and in many of them there are 
constitutional safeguards to this effect. In practice, however, it 
is subject to a number of restrictions. 


1 Act No. 10449 dated 12 Nov. 1943. 

2 Federal Labour Act, sections 570 et seq 

3 Record of Proceedings, p. 284 

‘In addition to the general codes and laws already mentioned see 

Bolivia ; Legislative decree dated June 1951, respecting illegal strikes 
(L.S. 1951 (Bol. 1)) 

Brazil : Legislative Decree No. 9070 dated 15 Mar. 1946, respecting the 
collective suspension or abandonment of work (L.S. 1946 (Braz. 2)) 

Chile - Act No. 8987 dated 2 Sep. 1948 

Cuba : Legislative Decree No. 3 dated 6 Feb. 1934, to issue provisional 
regulations respecting strikes (L.S. 1934 (Cuba 2A)), 

Peru: Act No. 11049 dated 1 July 1949. 
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Government officials do not normally possess this right and 
in some countries, such as Chile or Uruguay, any collective stoppage 
of work in the civil service is a criminal offence or serious derelic- 
tion of duty. Strikes may not be declared by agricultural workers 
in Argentina and Chile or by federations and confederations in 
Honduras. In some countries, such as Brazil, Chile and Colombia, 
strikes affecting public services or supplies of essential goods for 
the community are prohibited ; this also applies to strikes in key 
industries or services in Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama, 
El] Salvador, etc. General strikes are forbidden in Bolivia and 
Colombia, as are sympathetic strikes in Venezuela. A number of 
countries—Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti and Panama— 
forbid strikes for other than strictly industrial purposes (political 
strikes, etc.). 

It is a widely accepted principle in Latin American law that 
no strike or lockout may be declared until an attempt at concilia- 
tion has been made. Some countries lay down the procedure to be 
followed : in Ecuador, Mexico, Panama and Venezuela the employer 
and the authorities must be notified ; and in Argentina a certain 
period must be allowed to elapse during which the status quo must 
be preserved while inquiries are made and mediation is attempted. 
Other countries require certain additional formalities, e.g. a 
minimum number of participants ; a special ballot, which is some- 
times secret (Bolivia, Colombia), by a trade union meeting called 
for the purpose (Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, El] Salvador, etc.). In Peru a 
ballot must be held every four days during the strike to decide 
whether to continue. Lastly in some countries, such as Colom- 
bia, Mexico and Venezuela among others, no stoppage of 
work is allowed while the conciliation procedure is being gone 
through. 

The attitude of Latin American legislation and case law in 
distinguishing between legal and illegal strikes usually depends on 
whether conciliation has been tried or has been found impossible. 
In principle legal strikes do not cancel individual contracts of 
employment but merely suspend them for the duration of the 
dispute. In other words such rights as a worker possessed before 
the dispute with regard to seniority, promotion, length of notice, 
dismissal pay, etc. remain unaffected. Illegal strikes, on the other 
hand, cancel all contracts and the employers are under no obliga- 
tion to pay any compensation. Lockouts—which are not allowed 
in all countries—entitle the workers, if illegal, to the same compen- 
sation as if their contracts had been wrongfully cancelled by the 
employer. {n case law a number of other distinctions have emerged, 
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e.g. in Argentina, where legal strikes are classed as fair or unfair 
according to the reasons for them, the way they are conducted, 
etc. In the event of strikes that are legal but at the same time 
unfair or arbitrary, the employer is under no obligation to pay 
wages to his workers as long as the dispute lasts. In Mexico and 
Ecuador the only strikes recognised as lawful are those called for 
one of the purposes prescribed by law: to force the employer to 
negotiate a collective agreement ; to revise the latter ; “ to achieve 
a balance between the various factors of production and to bring the 
rights of labour into line with those of capital ”, etc. Moreover, the 
conciliation procedure must be complied with. 

The right to call legal strikes is subject to safeguards. In 
Ecuador, for example, workers may not be dismissed during the 
year following a strike, while in Mexico the authorities are respon- 
sible for ensuring that the strikers’ rights are respected. It is 
illegal for an employer to replace striking workers, but this is 
usually allowed if services have to be maintained in the interests 
of safety, etc. 


Compulsory Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Lastly, a number of Latin American countries have established 
compulsory arbitration machinery either to cope with direct action 
or to settle all forms of dispute. In Mexico strikes recognised as 
legal by a conciliation board, i.e. those called for reasons recognised 
by law, must normally be settled by agreement between the parties 
or by voluntary arbitration. If either of these procedures fails, 
the conciliation and arbitration boards may, as already mentioned, 
hold a hearing to inquire into the dispute and make a binding award 
which puts an end to the strike or lockout. Continuation of the 
strike after the award is a punishable offence. Accordingly, in 
Mexico, as in Ecuador, the only purpose of strike action is to force 
the opposing party to agree to conciliation and arbitration. Once 
this is done, direct action is ruled out. Under the Cuban system, 
known as “ social co-operation ”, the parties to a dispute must 
submit it to a local social co-operation board with a tripartite 
composition. Appeals against the board's findings can be made to 
a national board, which gives a final judgment. The parties may, 
generally speaking, accept the award at their own discretion unless 
their demands have been satisfied or declared illegal, in which case 
strike action is forbidden. In Bolivia the Government has power to 
make the award of an arbitration tribunal binding and it is then 
impossible to resort to strike action, 

But by far the most important factor is the power of the State 
to settle disputes of all kinds by means of compulsory conciliation 


5 
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and arbitration machinery, judicial procedures or direct interven- 
tion. It is common in Latin American countries for the authorities 
to intervene in disputes of any importance, and the parties are not 
usually able to refuse intervention of this kind, which amounts to 
an unregulated form of mediation. In Costa Rica, Haiti, Panama 
and Peru, the Government has power in some cases—public 
utilities, etc.—to take over temporarily any firm affected by a strike. 
In Chile, in the event of a strike or stoppage in establishments or 
services that would, if paralysed, constitute an immediate threat 
to “ public health and economic and social life”, the Government 
can order a return to work. 

Some countries allow compulsory arbitration for certain types 
of occupation, e.g. the government service in Mexico and public 
utilities in Colombia, Costa Rica and Nicaragua ; sometimes, as 
in Costa Rica, it is left to the government to decide which firms 
are to be regarded as public utilities. In Argentina disputes in 
agriculture and the petroleum industry also go to compulsory 
arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration exists in Peru and Guatemala, although 
in the latter only if the parties do not avail themselves of their right 
to call a legal strike, i.e. one recognised as such by the labour 
courts. In Peru compulsory arbitration is the normal procedure, 
although it is only resorted to if no settlement can be reached by 
voluntary conciliation or arbitration ; strikes and lockouts are 
therefore subject to severe restrictions : for instance, they entail 
the suspension of the constitutional safeguards. 

In Brazil collective disputes of all kinds are settled in the last 
resort by joint labour courts. Employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions are bound, in the event of a dispute, to seek a settlement by 
conciliation, failing which they must take their case to the labour 
courts or, alternatively, the latter may ex officio take appropriate 
action. The labour courts law office may likewise initiate proceed- 
ings. Conciliation is then attempted and if this fails compulsory 
arbitration is imposed ; the final award is binding on both parties. 
When a court intervenes in a collective dispute it may, in making 
its final award establishing new conditions of work, extend it to 
cover the remaining workers in the undertaking who were not 
involved in the dispute ; and it may also—either ex officio or on 
application from the party concerned or from the labour courts 
law office—extend the award to cover all workers in the same 
occupational category.’ If this is done the award operates in the 
same way as a collective agreement that has been extended to 
third parties, although in this case the extension is ordered by the 


1 Consolidation of Labour Laws, sections 868 ef seq. 
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judicial authorities. It follows from this compulsory system of arbi- 
tration that strikes are severely restricted. They are only allowed in 
“accessory ”! activities and provided permission has been given 
by the court dealing with the dispute ; otherwise administrative 
or criminal penalties may be imposed (withdrawal of the union's 
recognition or imprisonment of members of the executive board, 
respectively). 

Lastly, in Argentina compulsory arbitration exists in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires and Santa I, in both of which adminis- 
trative agencies act as judicial bodies for purposes of compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration. 


MACHINERY FOR CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EMPLOYERS’ AND 
WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS AND THE AUTHORITIES 


In concluding this discussion of the problem of collective 
relations, mention should be made of the machinery for voluntary 
co-operation between employers and workers and their organisa- 
tions and the State * ; this forms the counterpart to the compulsory 
co-operation entailed by the procedure for the settlement of dis- 
putes. The term “ co-operation ” is taken in its widest sense to 
mean a peaceful procedure for promoting understanding between 
alien and antagonistic forces so that they can work together in 
the general interest. Within the field of industrial relations a 
number of joint bodies have been established for this purpose 
works councils, joint committees, etc.—so that employers and 
workers can freely hammer out the answers to their problems. 
Co-operation at either the works or the industry level is a social 
phenomenon that barely exists in the majority of Latin American 
countries ; the reason for this is that advanced forms of co-opera- 
tion between the two sides of industry are only possible when there 
is a certain balance between the opposing forces. In practice this 
is achieved when the trade union movement acquires sufficient 
strength, tradition and prestige and is no longer driven into ex- 
tremist policies. Latin America, as has been stated, has not yet 
reached this stage. On the other hand, one result of state inter- 
vention is to make certain forms of voluntary co-operation to 
some extent unnecessary, for example, when the State provides 


' Legislative Decree No. 9070 dated 15 Mar. 1946 and Consolidation of 
Labour Laws, sections 724 and 725 

2 Act No. 4548 (1937) of the province of Buenos Aires and Legislative 
Decree No. 14/43 of the province of Santa Fé 

3 See I.L.0. : Co-operation in Industry, Studies and Ke ports, New Series, 
No. 26 (Geneva, 1951). 
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employers and workers with more efficient machinery for the 
settlement of disputes than they could devise by themselves. The 
State has also encouraged and introduced various forms of co- 
operation at the works or industry level, but very often these 
statutory schemes do not seem to have worked out in practice. 


Voluntary Co-operation at the Works and Industry Level 


Willing co-operation between employers and workers at the 
works, industry or regional level has acquired no real importance 
anywhere in Latin America and the exceptions to this enly confirm 
the rule. It is, for example, usual for collective agreements or 
conciliation settlements in some highly developed industries, such 
as petroleum, railways and plantations, to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of permanent workers’ delegates to handle relations with the 
management. Their duties are, in the main, to iron out minor 
troubles, help settle disputes between individual workers and the 
management, ventilate grievances, etc. In Argentina', after the 
First World War, agreements were negotiated in some firms 
setting up joint bodies of one kind or another, but by and large 
their work has since been curtailed owing to the establishment of 
joint bodies at the industry level. These agreements provided for 
the appointment of shop stewards, periodical conferences between 
the management and the workers’ representatives, the formation 
of advisory committees of workers to deal with questions of internal 
administration, etc. In any event these bodies remain purely 
voluntary and in no circumstances give the workers any say in the 
running of the establishment. 

Examples of voluntary co-operation at a higher level (the 
industry, region, etc.) are even more rarely met with. In Mexico 
the most representative employers’ and workers’ organisations 
signed agreements in 1945 whereby both sides subscribed to a 
number of political and social objectives. In Argentina, as has 
already been mentioned, the joint committees set up by collective 
agreement at the industry level played a very important part in 
practice even before they were granted legal recognition. Their 
main achievement has been in coping with the very frequent 
disputes arising out of the grading of workers, Lastly, it is the 
practice in Uruguay, while a wages award is in force, to set up 
joint enforcement committees to prevent friction between the 
parties and settle any minor disputes that may arise out of the 
interpretation of the award. 


See Carlos R. Arcim6n: Relaciones del trabajo y colaboracién en la 
empresa (Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft Ltda., 1954). 
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Co-operation Fostered by the State 


With voluntary co-operation so relatively uncommon it is 
more usual to find statutory arrangements.' However, since as a 
rule compliance is only optional, they do not appear to have had 
a wide effect. 

Mention should be made of the more ambitious enactments. 
The first type sets up and regulates bodies allowing the workers 
in an undertaking to appoint delegates with a more or less per- 
manent right of access to the employer. In Ecuador the Labour 
Code of 1938, in addition to setting up trade unions, also allowed 
works councils to be formed on a voluntary basis in establish- 
ments with over 15 workers. On the other hand the duties assigned 
to these councils by law are those normally performed by the 
works unions, e.g. negotiating collective agreements, calling 
strikes, etc., the duty of collaborating over internal questions 
being of secondary importance. Accordingly the workers have 
preferred to form unions, whose scope is less restricted, and very 
few works councils are in operation (between 1941 and 1952 only 
150 were formed as compared with more than 2,000 recognised 
trade unions).2 The aim of this legislation appears to have been 
to encourage a less independent type of organisation than the trade 
unions (originally only those workers represented by a works 
committee were entitled to a share in the firm's profits). In Costa 
Rica, Guatemala and Panama there are laws giving the workers 
in any establishment the right to appoint a standing group of 
delegates to submit grievances and claims to the employer, who 
is required to attend to them. These tasks are discharged else- 
where, e.g. in Argentina, Chile and Mexico, by the shop steward, 
who acts as a link between workers and management. 

The most ambitious statutory scheme in this field is the Bolivian 
system of joint works councils through which the workers can 
collaborate with the management, obtain information and exercise 
control.? Such councils must be formed on application from the 
parties concerned in establishments with more than 25 workers. 
They consist of five members, two of them representing the 
workers and two the firm while the fifth represents the technical 
and office staff; the workers’ delegates are appointed by the 


1 See Koberto Pérez Paton: “ La ion del trabajo en las 


ganancias del capital ; el accionariado y el control obrero en la industria”, 
in Estudios de devecho del trabajo en memoria de Alejandvo M. Unsain 
(Buenos Aires, El Ateneo, 1954), pp. 359-430. 

*See Hugo VaLencia : Las velaciones colectivas del trabajo en el derecho 
social ecuatoriano, op. cit., pp. 155 ff 

5 Decree dated 14 July 1950 (L.S. 1950 (Bol. 1)). 
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works union, if any. The councils have power to supervise the 
welfare arrangements and make proposals for the improvement 
of working conditions ; to organise the work along efficient lines ; 
and to concern themselves with vocational training matters. 
They are also entitled to be supplied with details of the firm’s 
trading results. The law also provides for the establishment of 
a Central Co-ordination Committee for works councils, formed on 
a tripartite basis, with the Minister of Labour as Chairman. 
The Bolivian Government has placed the nationalised mining 
concerns under direct workers’ control through the Bolivian 
Mining Corporation, on which the workers are represented. It 
would not appear, however, that works councils have gained 
much ground in private industry. 

Another form of compulsory co-operation, if thus it may be 
called, is the profit-sharing scheme found in Chile, Ecuador, Peru ! 
and Venezuela. In Chile industrial and commercial establishments 
must share out among their staff not less than 20 per cent. of 
their annual profits calculated on the basis of their tax liability. 
This sum is distributed in proportion to the employees’ earnings 
and seniority, although it may not be more than 25 per cent. 
of the former. Miners, factory workers, etc., have a 10 per cent. 
share in the profits, but half of this sum is made over to the 
appropriate industrial (works) union. In Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela, a percentage of the profits must be shared out each 
year in accordance with earnings and seniority ; this percentage 
ranges from 30 per cent. in Peru to 7 per cent. in Ecuador. These 
schemes are really not so much forms of co-operation as direct 
intervention by the State in the fixing of wages. 


Co-operation with the Authorities 


In the Latin American countries co-operation with govern- 
ments has developed to a greater extent than any other form of 
co-operation. A number of recent Constitutions acknowledge the 
importance of allowing employers’ and workers’ organisations to 
take part in framing general social and economic policy and for 
this purpose various bodies have been set up, e.g. economic 
councils, labour boards, and advisory committees of one kind or 
another (Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Uruguay, Venezuela, etc.). 
In other countries these bodies have been created on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate government department (e.g. in 
Argentina). In the main they are joint bodies with responsibility 


! See Legislative Decree No. 10908 dated 3 Dec. 1948 (L.S. 1948 (Per. 2)), 
introducing a profit-sharing scheme for employees and workers. For the 
other countries see the general codes and enactments already referred to. 
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for advising on economic and social measures. Their powers are 
due solely to their statutory origin and this type of co-operation 
must be held to be a restriction imposed by the State on its own 
regulatory powers, 

Reference should be made at this point to the Brazilian system, 
which constitutes a special case. The 1937 Brazilian Constitution, 
which has now been rescinded, imposed a corporative system on 
the national economy. Section 140 stated: “ The productive 
economy shall be organised into corporations and these, as repre- 
sentatives of the national forces of labour, shall receive assistance 
and protection from the State ; they shall be organs thereof and 
shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them by the 
Government ”. The current Constitution (1946) introduced a 
different system, but industrial relations are still regulated by 
the 1943 Consolidation of Labour Laws and, although many 
details have been changed and other parts repealed, it is still 
unquestionably based on the corporative philosophy of the 1937 
Constitution. In Brazil, therefore, co-operation has some very 
special features, since the establishment of parallel workers’ and 
employers’ organisations with a monopoly of representation, 
coupled with state intervention at every stage of industrial 
relations (wage fixing, collective agreements, compulsory concilia- 
tion and arbitration etc.), automatically entails collaboration with 
the State at all levels of industry. Recognised trade unions are 
specifically entitled “to co-operate with the State as technical 
and advisory bodies in the investigation and solution of problems 
relating to the category or liberal profession in question ”.! 

In Colombia a decree was recently issued * establishing a body 
known as the National Trade Union Council, composed of repre 
sentatives of the central trade union organisations, under the 
chairmanship of the senior official responsible for labour matters 
Its duty is to advise the Government on social matters and to 
foster good relations among all classes of society in the interests 


of internal peace. It may act as a mediator or conciliator in 
collective disputes if so requested by the parties. Its decisions 


merely count as recommendations to government bodies and 
employers’ and workers’ organisations 

In Argentina—which is mentioned only as an illustration since 
most of the bodies referred to have been abolished since the 
revolution of September 1955—there used to exist an Economi 
Advisory Committee * made up of representatives of the two 


1 Consolidation of Labour Laws, section 513. 
2 Decree No, 3111 dated 22 Oct. 1954 
§ Decree No, 1516/53 dated 28 Jan. 1953 (now repealed) 
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parallel confederations : the General Confederation of Labour and 
the General Economic Confederation, together with a number 
of representatives of government departments. It was mainly 
concerned with economic and financial matters. In the field of 
industrial relations proper there are several joint committees 
—some with a long tradition behind them—that fix wages and 
other conditions of work and therefore represent a form of tri- 
partite collaboration imposed by the State. Mention should be 
made of the joint wages boards for homeworkers and the joint 
boards for agricultural workers. The National Industrial Relations 
Council, which also has a tripartite membership, has power to 
decide whether employers have been guilty of “ unfair practices ” 
in the conduct of industrial relations.’ 

Finally, leaving aside other mainly political bodies such as 
the national economic councils in Ecuador and Brazil, mention 
should be made of another type of state-sponsored co-operation, 
viz. the joint representation on labour courts and standing con- 
ciliation and arbitration bodies. In Brazil and Mexico for example 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations appoint representatives 
to these bodies, which help the Government to enforce legislation 


1 Legislative Decree No, 23852/45 (Act No. 12921). 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Social Policy 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories 


Since the end of the Second World War the non-metropolitan territories 
have undergone a remarkable evolution, both economic and social. For a 
variety of reasons, however, this evolution has not proceeded at the same 
vate in all the territories nor, within one and the same territory, in town 
and countryside , and with it have come a host of social problems and the 
need for clearly defined social policies 

In its activities in this field the International Labour Organisation 1s 
advised hy the Committee of Experts in Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories... The conclusions adopted by this Committee at its first three 
sessions have covered such questions as migrant labour, penal sanctions 
for breaches of contract of employment, productivity, vocational training 
and workers’ housing, among others. The work of the Committee at its 
Fourth Session is summarised below. 


The Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan 
Territories held its Fourth Session at Dakar, French West Africa, in 
December 1955. The agenda included the following three items : indus- 
trial relations, wage systems and policies, and initial measures of social 
security in non-metropolitan territories.” 

Detailed conclusions were adopted on each of these problems and 
communicated to the States Members of the I.L.O. concerned 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


In making a detailed survey of the problems arising out of industrial 
relations in non-metropolitan territories the Committee of Experts 
undertook a task which was recognised as one of the most important 
of those facing the I.L.O. at the present time 

As early as its First Session in London in 1947, the Committee had 
studied some aspects of the problem of industrial relations in non 


1 Prior to the session described in the present article, it had held meetings in London 
(1947), Geneva (1951) and Lisbon (1953). The membership of the Committee at present 
comprises 14 independent experts residing in the following countries or territori Belgian 
Congo, Belgium, Dahomey, France (2), Jamaica, Oubangi-Chari, Portuguese Guinea, 
Portugal, Sierra Leone, Singapore, Uganda (2) and the United States 

8 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XV, No. 7, 1 Apr. 1956, pp. 276-278 
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metropolitan territories and the recommendations it made were taken 
into consideration by the International Labour Conference at its 30th 
Session (Geneva, 1947) during the final discussion leading to the adop- 
tion of the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 
1947, and the Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) 
Convention, 1947, 

Although at the present time relations between employers and 
workers in non-metropolitan territories are still frequently limited in 
scope, the steady rise in the number of wage earners accompanying 
economic development has oo aera ew increased the importance of 
the problems arising out of industrial relations. The preamble to the 
Committee’s conclusions recognised that the nature of the relations 
between employers and workers was a vital factor in the achievement 
of social and economic progress and that the past experience of the 
I.L.O. in this field could be widely used in non-metropolitan territories. 
The experts added that “the promotion of harmonious industrial and 
human relations can make a major contribution to the raising of pro- 
ductivity, the fuller employment of human resources, the improvement 
of working and living conditions and the guaranteeing to the worker 
of a higher degree of economic security ”. 


Conditions Peculiar to Non-Metropolitan Territories 


The Committee’s discussions covered a number of general factors 
which, despite the variety of legal, economic, political and social condi- 
tions as between one territory and another, distinguish industrial rela- 
tions in non-metropolitan territories from those in countries where, 


owing to the use of modern op and techniques, they are fully 


developed, The experts noted that most of these factors were unfavour- 
able to the growth of collective action in relations between employers 
and workers or else were calculated to hamper the formation of stable 
and effective trade unions. This position was due to the scale of migra- 
tion by workers, the fact that in the majority of territories a very large 
proportion of the wage-earning population was made up of agricultural 
workers and domestic servants, the relatively low level of employment 
of semi-skilled workers, the existence in some territories of acute unem- 
ployment and underemployment and, lastly, the problems caused by 
racial factors, which affected not only relations between employers and 
workers but among the workers themselves. 


Application of the Principle of Freedom of Association 


The Committee based its conclusions on the full recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association and stated that “ workers and em- 
ployers, without distinction whatsoever, should have the right to 
establish (subject to the provisions of the Freedom of Association and 
Protection of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948) and, subject 
only to the rules of the organisation concerned, to join organisations of 
their own choosing without previous authorisation ". The experts speci- 
fically stated that the aim should be to encourage the development of 
a free, independent, stable and responsible trade union movement. 
While recognising that it would mark a substantial advance if the Right 
of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, were 
to be implemented, the Committee considered that it should be the 
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aim of social policy to apply in full in all non-metropolitan territories 
by stages if necessary—the Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, and the Right to Organise 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949 


Unity of Legislation and Principle of Non-Discrimination 


The Committee noted that different legislation for different racial 
groups existed in certain non-metropolitan territories and that this 
made it difficult to establish good industrial relations, despite the fact 
that in most cases this legislation was designed to make special provision 
for workers belonging to groups that were ignorant of both the aims 
and the methods of trade unions. Similar conclusions were drawn with 
regard to the existence of different trade unions for different racial 
groups in certain territories. The experts accordingly defined two 
further aims of policy, viz. the same legislation concerning the right to 
organise should apply to all sections of the community and encourage 
ment should be given to the development of trade unions on the basis 
of common economic and social interests without distinction of race, 
national origin or political affiliations 


Development of Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


The Committee laid special stress on the need for workers’ organisa 
tions to concentrate on promoting their members’ social and economic 
interests by industrial action. In view of the weakness of trade union 
organisations in many non-metropolitan territories and their corres 
ponding vulnerability to acts of anti-union discrimination, particularly 
with regard to employment, as well as to acts of interference by each 
other, the experts concluded that consideration should be given to the 
enactment of legislation giving effective protection to workers or trade 
unions against such acts. They also recommended a number of other 
measures to facilitate the establishment, functioning, administration 
and rapid development of employers’ and workers’ organisations ; these 
included the following 

(a) The formalities and legal requirements affecting the formation 
of a trade union or membership of an organisation should be kept as 
simple as local conditions allow 

(b) Where the registration of a trade union was subject to the 
discretion of the authorities, provision should be made for judicial 
review so as to ensure that the formation of trade unions did not require 
prior permission from the authorities 

(c) Consideration should be given to placing advisory services at 
the disposal of incipient organisations, through labour departments in 
the territories, although the operation of such services should not restrict 
the normal field of activity of trade unions. The Committee noted that 
it was sometimes difficult to draw a distinction between official assistance 
to the workers in establishing their organisations and government 
interference in trade union matters; the experts therefore concluded 
that constant care should be taken to ensure that this initial assistance 
was not allowed to prejudice the future development of independent 
organisations 

(d) It should be borne in mind that the early stages of the deve lop 
ment of workers’ organisations might be hampered by too intensive 
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and detailed regulations fixing wages, hours and conditions of work, 
although policies designed to take this into account should not pre- 
judice the protection given to the workers as a whole. 


Education in Trade Union Principles 


The Committee recognised that it was particularly important in 
non-metropolitan territories to encourage the study of industrial relations 
and to foster contacts between employers and workers as much as 
= not only at the level of the undertaking but also on tripartite 
»odies such as labour advisory boards. The experts recommended that— 

(a) facilities should be developed to enable leaders of management 
and labour to study general labour-management problems and human 
relations in industry ; 

(b) opportunities should be given to trade union officials to fami- 
liarise themselves with appropriate methods for the day-to-day running 
of the union ; 

(c) facilities should be developed for the education of workers and 
trade union members in trade union principles ; 

(d) appropriate measures should be taken to promote all means of 
organised contact between employers and workers at the level of the 
undertaking and through joint negotiating machinery at the level of 
the industry ; 

(e) employers, workers and their organisations should be associated 
- framing labour and social policy and legislation by means of advisory 

odies ; 

({) provision should be made for the participation, in equal numbers 
and on equal terms, of employers’ and workers’ representatives on 
wage-fixing bodies. 


Principle of Collective Bargaining 


The experts strongly emphasised the importance of the principle 
of collective bargaining and the desirability of encouraging its practice 
in non-metropolitan territories. The Committee ould that collec- 
tive bargaining constituted the method of determining wages and condi- 
tions of employment that was in the best interests of all parties and was 
the most conducive to good industrial relations. It therefore recom- 
mended that measures should be taken in all territories to guarantee 
effective recognition of the right to bargain collectively and to facilitate 
collective bargaining in practice. The experts added that it was desirable 
to encourage the establishment of employers’ organisations adequate to 
the employment patterns of the territory concerned, and stable, repre- 
sentative trade unions. Consideration should be given in some cases to 
extending the scope of an agreement negotiated by a sufficiently repre- 
sentative organisation to workers who, while not themselves members 
of that organisation, belonged to the occupations or industries covered 
by the agreement, subject, however, to the provisions of Paragraph 5 
of the Collective Agreements Recommendation, 1951. 


Settlement of Disputes 


The Committee adopted a number of conclusions dealing with the 
establishment of an appropriate procedure for the settlement of disputes. 
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In particular it called for the establishment of conciliation machinery 
operated in conjunction with employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
together with appropriate arbitration facilities for the parties concerned, 
where necessary. In addition the Committee suggested that, where the 
law provides for restrictions in respect of strikes and lockouts, govern- 
ments should take the responsibility for encouraging the setting up of 
suitable machinery for joint negotiation in the occupation, industry or 
undertakings concerned. 


WaGE SYSTEMS AND POLICIES 
Conditions Peculiar to Non-Metropolitan Territories 


In setting out to define an appropriate wage policy for non- 
metropolitan territories the Committee found it necessary to take into 
account a number of general factors which characterised the economic 
and social position in the majority of territories and dictated the nature 
of the problem, particularly throughout tropical Africa 

In the first place the experts noted that the very low productivity 
generally encountered was due in part to the fact that the majority 
of the populations concerned were still engaged in a subsistence economy. 
In such an economy they could neither expand their own resources 
sufficiently nor acquire suitable equipment to cope with the progressive 
exhaustion of the arable land or the effects of overpopulation resulting, 
in some regions, from constant demographic pressure. With regard to 
wage earners, it was noted that the large scale of temporary migrations 
was one of the main reasons for low output, since the instability of the 
workers prevented them to a large extent from acquiring any skill 
and forced them to accept the low wages normally paid to unskilled 
labour, while giving them at the same time no prospect of bettering their 
position by their own efforts. The Committee attached great importance 
to the increasingly widespread phenomenon of de-tribalisation and took 
into consideration the undesirable economic and social consequences 
that were liable to be produced by an influx of population into urban or 
industrial centres if at the same time the de-tribalised workers were 
unable to find regular and adequately paid jobs. There could be no doubt 
that wage earners were more exposed to hardship than other sections 
of the population, since they acquired fresh habits of consumption and 
expenditure and were completely or partly cut off from the way of life 
that was bound up with subsistence farming. 

The experts recognised that, although wage earners only formed 
as yet a very small proportion of the active population, they were 
steadily increasing in number and it was to be expected that govern- 
ments would give growing attention to wage policy as part of their 
general economic and social programmes, particularly since more often 
than not governments employed more than half the actively employed 
labour in their territories, and hence had an example to set in the 
matter. 

The Committee noted that few governments had hitherto practised 
satisfactory wage policies that fitted into their economic development 
jlans. It was also noted, however, that over the past 20 years there 
Rad been increasing government intervention in the fixing of workers’ 
wages ; this had largely taken the shape of legislation regulating the 
establishment of minimum wages. It was recognised that the existence 
of wage fixing machinery did not in itself constitute a wage policy that 
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would give the workers a reasonable share in the enhanced prosperity 
brought about by economic development and, above all, by the rapid 
progress in recent years of industrialisation and mechanisation in the 
majority of territories. 


Definition of a Wage Policy 


It was with the foregoing considerations in mind that the Committee 
defined its recommended wage policy for non-metropolitan territories. 
The experts stated in their conclusions that the overriding aim should 
be to raise the workers’ living standards and to give them a fair share 
in the general py of the territory. Accordingly, it should be 
the common objective of governments, employers and workers to 
establish wages at the highest levels that the economic circumstances 
of each territory permit. The Committee emphasised that no satis- 
factory wage policy could be applied unless the workers and their families 
were stabilised at or near their places of employment, except in the 
case of those engaged on essentially temporary and seasonal work. 
It also considered that wage earners should enter fully into the economic 
and social life of the community that they had joined as a result of taking 
employment. The Committee therefore concluded that governments 
pe employers should aim, as economic development progressed, to 
raise minimum earnings to a level sufficient to support stabilised family 
life without the need for assistance from outside sources away from 
the place of employment to supplement the family income. 

The Committee noted that it was difficult to strike a balance between 
the workers’ needs and what was economically practicable. The experts 
accordingly considered that a fundamental examination of wage policy 
in relation to economic development programmes should be made at 
the very least in all those territories where no step of this kind had 
recently been taken. They added that this examination, which could 
be undertaken independently of the normal procedure for fixing mini- 
mum wages by a special body comprising the authorities, the employers 
and the workers, should set out to make a realistic assessment of what 
the levels and structure of wages should be, having regard to the reason- 
able needs of the workers, calculations of living costs and the capacity 
of the territory to bear the expenditure necessary to achieve a satis- 
factory position, together with the needs of further economic develop- 
ment. 

The Committee urged the need to obtain the most detailed informa- 
tion possible on the current structure of wage differentials so as to provide 
guidance to the authorities responsible for fixing wages and to the 
parties to collective bargaining. Such information could also help to 
secure the most useful distribution of labour for economic develop- 
ment. The experts therefore recommended that the appropriate autho- 
rities in each territory should make a periodical general survey of the 
structure of wage differentials in respect of different levels of ascertained 
skill and in different occupations. 

After noting that some territories had different wage scales for 
workers of different origins, the Committee concluded that these terri- 
tories should introduce wage scales providing full coverage of all degrees 
of skill and qualification spplieabte to workers who possessed the 
necessary competence, without regard to race. In this connection 
attention was called to the desirability of applying, as regards all workers 
in non-metropolitan territories, the provisions of the Migrant Workers 
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(Underdeveloped Countries) Recommendation, 1955, dealing with 
admission to skilled jobs without discrimination. 


Wage Fixing 


While conceding that collective agreements between employers and 
workers were normally the best way of fixing and adjusting wages and 
should, therefore, be actively encouraged, the experts recognised that 
in some non-metropolitan territories the populations were not all 
sufficiently advanced to make use of collective bargaining machinery 
They noted that many territories, in accordance with Article 14 of the 
Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, possessed 
statutory systems whereby minimum wages could be fixed in the absence 
of any arrangements for fixing them by collective agreement 

The Committee concluded that bodies should be set up on a terri- 
torial, regional or industry basis ; there should be an independent chair- 
man, with equal numbers of employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
nominated where possible by their organisations or appointed in con- 
sultation with such employers’ and workers’ organisations as existed, 
These bodies would be responsible for fixing wages by statutory means, 
so that a minimum wage or minimum wages could be established or 
adjusted, either as the need arose or at regular intervals 


Family Budget Inquiries and Cost-of-Living Indices 


It was recognised that it did not seem possible to make any realistic 
assessment of the minimum needs of a worker and his family except 
on the basis of family budget inquiries. Accordingly, in order to ascertain 
the incomes and expenditure of workers and the goods and services they 
could obtain with their incomes, the experts recommended that govern- 
ments should examine the practicability of making family budget 
inquiries in association with experts on nutrition and, if possible, with 
the co-operation of the employers’ and workers’ organisations 

The Committee suggested that, as a basis for calculating the cash 
needs of the worker and his family, cost-of-living indices regularly 
compiled and designed to measure changes in the cost of maintaining 
the pattern of consumption indicated by a fixed list of goods and services 
should also be regularly maintained 


Systems of Wage Payment 


It was noted that systems of payment by results were spreading 
very slowly in the majority of territories and that, generally speaking, 
although systems of payment by the task or on a piece-work basis were 
sometimes used, particularly in agriculture, wages were still paid in the 
main on a time basis. The Committee added that any policy regarding 
the systems of payment likely to provide incentives and to increase the 
workers’ productivity could, in the majority of non-metropolitan 
territories, only be settled after an exhaustive review of the subject 
They therefore recommended that the governments concerned should 
consider, when appropriate, taking advantage of the facilities available 
through the International Labour Organisation to obtain up-to-date 
information on systems of payment by results and to receive missions 
of experts with practical experience of this point 
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The Committee came to a number of conclusions regarding the 
operation of various systems of wage payment. It was considered that 
payment on a time basis, which was the only method capable of being 
used in all circumstances, could be improved in many cases by granting 
bonuses for quality. The experts concluded that systems of payment 
by the task, as at present used in many territories and principally in 
agricultural employment, should not be encouraged. They agreed that 
such systems, which were chiefly employed because they required little 
supervision and made it easy for the employer to wns Be the cost of 
labour, tended to discourage regular work and might result in placing 
an undue premium on leisure. Where systems of payment by the task 
were best suited to local circumstances and should therefore continue 
to be used, the Committee recommended that the task should be clearly 
defined so that it corresponded in fact to a worker’s average output in 
a given time, In order to encourage workers to perform a number of 
tasks equivalent to a fair day’s work, it was suggested that remuneration 
for these or task work should be so adjusted as to ensure that the workers 
could earn more than on ordinary time rates for similar work. Some 

eneral considerations on systems of payment by results were put 
orward for the consideration of governments: the methods used in 
introducing and applying the systems should, where possible, be chosen 
in consultation with the workers ; it was added that in applying these 
methods of payment it was important to ensure that the workers were 
fairly paid and that any improvement in the quality and quantity of 
the work did not have an adverse effect on their health ; systems of 
payment by results should only be encouraged where there was sufficient 
supervision to ensure that the quality of the work was maintained, 
where rates of pay were clearly defined and where the workers’ interests 
were safeguarded by a guarantee of payment on a time basis in the 
event of any unforeseen difficulty. It was also important that the method 
of reckoning the total wage and the general working of the system of 
payment should be readily understood by the workers. To this end 
output bonuses should be paid as soon as possible after the work to 
which they related, so that the worker could see a clear link between 
the bonus and his efforts. 


Protection of Wages 


In view of the fact that this question had already been compre- 
hensively examined by the International Labour Organisation, both 
quer and with reference to the non-metropolitan territories, the 
vommittee recommended that governments should consider the possi- 
bility of applying, where this had not yet been done, the provisions of 
the international instruments dealing with the protection of wages, viz. 
the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention, 1947, the 
Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, and the Protection of Migrant 
Workers (Underdeveloped Countries) Convention, 1955. 

It was noted that most of the provisions of these instruments, 
particularly those of Articles 15 and 16 of the 1947 Convention, were 
already widely applied. The experts emphasised the desirability of 
examining with special care the possibility of taking action in accordance 
with Articles 8, 10 and 11 of the Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, 
dealing respectively with deductions from wages, attachments and 
assignments, and the priority of wages as a privileged debt. 
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INITIAL’ MEASURES OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The third item on the agenda of the Committee of Experts dealt 
with workmen's compensation and other initial measures of social 
security in non-metropolitan territories. 

From the beginning of the discussion, after noting the extreme 
diversity of social, economic and political conditions, and recognising 
that in each non-metropolitan territory these conditions were likely to 
determine to a large extent the initial measures of social security that 
might be considered, the Committee agreed that there could be no 
question of planning the introduction of social security measures in 
non-metropolitan territories in accordance with a universally applicable 
theoretical pattern. The experts noted that the existing enactments 
varied widely, while great numbers of regulations had been issued or 
amended in most of these territories since the end of the last war in 
order to cope with the steadily growing number of contingencies. 

In studying the problem of introducing social security—defined as 
a combination of measures to enable the population to maintain its 
means of subsistence and to preserve and recover its health—the Com- 
mittee was forced to take account, to a greater extent than in the case 
of the other items on the agenda, of a number of general features charac 
terising the majority of the territories. It was clear to the experts that 
the same general factors that partly governed the problems arising out 
of industrial relations and wage policy, largely dictated, owing to their 
decisive influence on the needs of all sections of the population, the 
possibility and degree of urgency of introducing social security measures 
Chief among these factors were— 

(a) the fact that the majority of the active population was engaged 
in a subsistence economy and was made up of independent workers 
drawing a livelihood from family or tribal agriculture and still lived in 
a communal type of social organisation based on tribal or family custom 
where there was a collective responsibility for protecting members of 
the community against such contingencies as old age, death of the 
breadwinner, sickness or invalidity ; 

(6) the fact that the majority of wage earners were employed in 
agricultural work that required no specialisation ; 

(c) the existence of conditions unfavourable to the introduction 
of social security measures, e.g. the absence or inadequacy of any 
system of registering births, marriages and deaths ; polygamy ; illiteracy 
among the workers and even the small employers in rural areas ; the 
scantiness of communications ; and the difficulty of keeping a check 
on migrant workers ; 

(da) the introduction of economic and social development programmes 
in the majority of ne territories in recent years, resulting 
in the steady growth of industrialisation and mechanisation in agri- 
culture and an increasing demand for skilled labour, which in turn had 
changed certain traditional features of social life so that some sections 
of the population had become permanent wage earners and no longer 
formed part of the communal pattern. 

The Committee of Experts put forward its conclusions bearing in 
mind the circumstances of the present position and the principles laid 
down over the past decade by various international instruments dealing 
with social policy in non-metropolitan territories and minimum standards 
of social security in the underdeveloped countries. 
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General 


The experts recognised the need for all non-metropolitan territories 
to take action to ensure that the present means of existence of the 
majority of urban and rural populations were maintained, and 
emphasised that it was essential to pay particular attention to certain 
classes of wage earners who, being in permanent employment and cut 
off from their customary way of life, could no longer rely on the solidarity 
engendered by the family or tribal community, and were consequently 
vulnerable to the ordinary risks of life and to fluctuations in employment. 

The maintenance of the health of the population was held to be a 
fundamental aim of policy. The Committee recommended that govern- 
ments should maintain, and where necessary restore, public health by 
means of public medical services and should adopt curative and pre- 
ventive measures as part of a health and social policy capable of provid- 
ing adequate medical care to the population as a whole, free of charge 
and without means tests. It was also agreed that protection against 
natural risks was particularly important in so far as it constituted the 
best guarantee of maintaining the means of subsistence for the pre- 
dominantly agricultural majority of the population. The experts 
accordingly requested governments to take such measures as soil 
conservation, pest control, the prevention of plant and animal diseases 
and the improvement of farming techniques and practices. It was 
suggested that these measures should be supplemented by schemes 
based on insurance principles, mutual aid or government assistance as 
appropriate to protect agricultural communities against loss of crops 
and livestock through natural catastrophes or diseases. A number of 
other measures were recommended because of their effectiveness in 
alleviating poverty in the case of such contingencies as sickness, unem- 
ployment, underemployment and old age ; these recommendations dealt 
with the improvement of systems of land tenure, better marketing and 
credit facilities and the encouragement of house ownership, particular] 
when combined with ownership or right of use of a small plot of land. 

The Committee recognised unanimously that it was hardly possible 
under present circumstances in the majority of non-metropolitan 
territories to consider the immediate introduction of general social 
security schemes covering all the principal risks and that therefore it 
was necessary to consider for each territory the adoption of an order 
of priority in the coverage of the various risks, taking account of the 
available economic and administrative resources and flexible enough 
to be adapted to the evolution of the needs of the populations as new 
social security measures were introduced. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The Committee noted that workmen’s compensation had been 
introduced in nearly all non-metropolitan territories but that the 
standards of the schemes were not always satisfactory, despite the 
urgency of the problems created by the spread of industrialisation and 
the steady growth in the number of wage earners. The experts asked 
governments to give consideration to their very detailed proposals, so 
that satisfactory standards of workmen’s compensation could be achieved 
in all the territories. 

They made a number of proposals to extend the scope of the legis- 
lation on this subject : it was agreed that all discrimination based on 
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race or nationality should be abolished in so far as the general principles 
of compensation were concerned ; the progressive elimination of any 
restrictions based on the cause or type of accident or the nature of the 
undertaking or excluding from the scope of existing regulations wage 
earners in certain occupations, particularly agriculture, in so far as 
they were not protected in some other way, was recognised to be desir- 
able ; it was considered that compensation for occupational diseases 
should follow the same general principles as for employment injuries. 

The experts added that one of the aims of social policy should be 
to provide the victims of employment injuries or occupational diseases 
with the fullest possible medical care and that there should be no 
discrimination based on race. In no circumstances should the cost of 
such medical care be borne by the victim of an accident or an occupa- 
tional disease ; where, by reason of special circumstances, the full cost 
of medical care could not be made a charge on the employer or the 
insurer, the cost should be assumed by the public authority. 

It was considered that eligibility for payment of cash benefits should 
not vary according to the period of service, but that the amount 
should be related to the wage in the case of temporary incapacity and 
to both the wage and the degree of incapacity in the case of permanent 
incapacity. 

In cola to provide the worker, in the event of temporary incapacity, 
with an income that was not too disproportionate to the income he 
could normally expect if he had not been injured, the Committee 
considered that the full normal wage should be paid in respect of the 
day on which the accident took place, that the waiting period should 
not exceed three days, that the benefits should normally be paid at 
the same intervals as the wage and, lastly, that the daily benefit should 
be equal to not less than half the normal wage, including payments 
in kind. 

Turning to ways and means of providing adequate compensation 
in the event of permanent incapacity or death, the experts concluded, 
inter alia 

(a) that one of the aims of social policy should be to eliminate 
lump-sum payments as far as possible and that only in well defined 
cases and by order of the administrative or judicial authorities should 
provision be made for annuities to be commuted into a lump sum ; 

(b) that provision should be made for the grant of supplementary 
compensation in cases of permanent total incapacity where the injured 
person required the constant assistance of another person ; 

(c) that a reasonable allowance for burial expenses should be paid ; 

(d) that, in territories where special conditions obtained regarding 
the number of persons who could claim to be dependants, provision 
should be made to define the persons entitled to benefit as such ; 

(e) that a child who had lost both father and mother should receive 
a benefit higher than would otherwise be paid in his case ; 

(/) that the procedure for review and adjustment of benefit rates 
should be established by law. 

The experts considered that in cases where the accident or disease 
was fatal or where there was an incapacity for work for a period at 
least equal to the waiting period, there should be an obligation on the 
employer to notify the competent authority, and that an administrative 
or judicial inquiry should be carried out if the accident or the disease 
was of a serious nature. 


<= 
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The Committee made a number of recommendations regarding the 
ovedure in case of dispute, the precautions needed to ensure that fair 
nefit rates were fixed, and payment guarantees in the case of debts 
owed to ge workers in respect of compensation. It was agreed that 
in principle employers should be compelled to insure themselves in 
respect of industrial accidents and occupational diseases and that the 
exceptions to this rule should be prescribed by law. It was added that 
this obligation should be discharged, as soon and as far as was possible, 
under a system of insurance not carried on for profit ; and that, 

nding the introduction of such systems, provision should be made 
or special guarantee funds administered by the public authorities to 
ensure payment of benefits if there was any default on the part of the 
employer or insurance company. 

The Committee emphasised the desirability of insurance schemes 
supervised and guaranteed by the public authorities, which, properly 
planned and administered, might become the basis for more complete 
social security schemes, by bringing within their scope schemes covering 
other contingencies. 


Sickness 


On the subject of coverage for sickness, the experts pointed out the 
possible relationship between the degree of sickness, the general standard 
of living—including the level of wages—and, above all, the standard 
of nutrition, and considered that it was hardly possible for the majority 
of non-metropolitan territories to contemplate the immediate introduc- 
tion of medical services based on a social insurance scheme. While 
agreeing that the provision of medical services for workers by under- 
takings should be encouraged, the Committee wished to emphasise the 
need for priority improvement of the public health services so as to 
put them in a position to provide the whole of the population with 
satisfactory curative and preventive care free of charge and without a 
means test, due regard being had to existing facilities for sections of the 
population provided for by other means. 

The Committee discussed the circumstances in which a worker 
should draw cash benefit in the event of incapacity caused by sickness. 
It was considered that employers should, in principle, be required to 
pay sick workers compensation equal to the amount of their wages 
during a limited period, which might vary in proportion with length 
of service. The period during which sickness compensation was payable 
might also be governed by the nature of the employment contract and 
any future regulations should have regard to local conditions and in 
particular to the workers’ ability to insure themselves against sickness. 


Maternity 


The experts recognised that it was necessary to expand maternity 
otection in all the territories as part of a general public health policy, 
ut that it was particularly important to give protection to women 
workers by euviliog them as early as possible with a maternity insur- 
ance scheme, which could be run in conjunction with compulsory 
government-controlled and guaranteed systems of insurance against 
employment injuries and occupational diseases. 
In its conclusions the Committee recommended that the standards 
laid down by various international instruments regarding maternity 
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protection for women workers should be put into general effect without 
delay. These standards relate to the extent of medical care, benefit 
to compensate for loss of earnings during maternity leave, prohibition 
of work before and after confinement, entitlement to nursing breaks, 
extension of maternity leave in the event of sickness certified as arising 
out of pregnancy or confinement, and prohibition of dismissal by the 
employer while the worker is on maternity leave. 


Invalidity 


In view of the special conditions prevailing in the vast majority of 
non-metropolitan territories, the experts felt unable to recommend the 
immediate establishment of a general system of invalidity insurance. 
However, they requested governments to explore the possibility of 
introducing a general scheme of invalidity insurance by stages and to 
extend assistance to invalids of insufficient means by encouraging the 
creation of mutual aid societies and extending the action of social 
services in this field. 


Old Age 


The Committee considered that the need to cover the contingency 
of old age, at least for established workers, had increased during recent 
years in many territories as a result of the establishment and develop- 
ment of a permanent de-tribalised wage-earning sector ; this need on the 
whole had been confirmed by the fact that the number of old people 
had tended to increase as a result of the general improvement in condi- 
tions of health. It was recognised that a study should be made at the 
resent stage of the possibility of introducing old-age insurance schemes 
i wage earners in permanent employment ; the transitional measures 
that governments could consider in establishing such schemes included 
the following : 


(a) increased assistance to destitute old people in general, under 
schemes wholly financed by governments, e.g. by opening additional 
old people’s homes or villages or extending the usual forms of assistance, 
using the recipient's age, residence and income as the only criteria ; 

(6) the development of such private provident funds as might 
already exist ; 

(c) the encouraging of ex gratia grants of pensions or gratuities by 
employers to their aged workers with a long record of service ; 

(d) the establishment where opportune of schemes financed exclu- 
sively by employers for the benefit of aged workers ; 

(e) the possibility of agreements among the competent authorities, 
in territories where labour migration was important, whereby employers 
of migrant workers should make contributions to the government of 
the territory of emigration, such contributions to be earmarked for 
funds providing retirement pensions or gratuities for these workers ; 

(f{) the limitation of old-age insurance to certain categories of 
workers in the early stages, beginning with those workers who had 
actually broken off all ties with their tribal milieu or, more generally, 
with workers in industrial and commercial concerns employing a 
sufficient number of permanent workers ; 

(g) the postponement of the payment of survivors’ benefits in 
favour of widows and orphans to a later stage of the development of 
old-age pension schemes. 
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Child Maintenance 


Owing to the diversity of the existing economic and social structures 
and the differences in wage policies, the Committee felt that it was 
hardly possible in present circumstances to make concrete ge ene 
applying to all territories in regard to the introduction of any formal 
system covering child maintenance. There was, however, a universal 
need to develop forms of social assistance rendered to the family by 
means appropriate to local circumstances in each territory. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


The Committee recognised the need to take steps, wherever the 
problem arose, to promote employment and maintain it at a high level, 
particularly by registering workers and by recording fluctuations in 
the labour market. It was agreed that every effort should be made to 
develop free public employment services that could help to maintain 
a state of full employment. 


FUTURE WoRK OF THE COMMITTEE 


The experts submitted a number of important proposals to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Organisation regarding 
the future work of the Committee. 

Several suggestions were made about the geographical scope of its 
work, In view of the urgent new needs that had become apparent 
in many parts of Africa in recent years as a result of political and social 


development, the — considered that in future they should 


concentrate increasingly on the problems affecting that continent. 
While recognising that the precise geographical limits of its work 
in Africa could only be settled by negotiation with the governments 
concerned, the Committee stressed that it was extremely important 
that it should continue to cover territories that were in the midst of 
rapid constitutional change, e.g. the Federation of the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, the Gold Coast, Nigeria and Somaliland. The Committee 
would welcome the association in its work of Ethiopia and Liberia 
yrs would value the continued co-operation of the Union of South 
frica, 

It suggested a number of ways of making its membership more 
representative. The experts welcomed the opportunity that had been 
given at this Fourth Session of the Committee of drawing on a wider 
range of experience, mainly as a result ef the appointment of experts 
who had been chosen in consultation with the Employers’ and Workers’ 
groups on the Governing Body. They hoped that these arrangements 
would in future become permanent, especially as they enabled valuable 
contacts to be maintained with the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions that were developing very rapidly in some territories of the 
African Continent. The experts went so far as to suggest that the 
number of members of the Committee appointed in this way should be 
slightly increased. While agreeing that its work at the first four sessions 
had been greatly facilitated by its relatively small size and by the fact 
that it was made up of independent experts, the Committee expressed 
the hope that its membership would be sufficiently enlarged to give 
the opinions of all parties in Africa, south of the Sahara, an opportunity 
of finding full expression. 
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In discussing the Committee’s future activities and the agenda 
for its next session, the experts began by pointing out that they had 
now completed an initial examination of a number of the most critical 
and pressing problems of labour and social policy in non-metropolitan 
territories, particularly in Africa. The following questions had been 
dealt with: general principles of social policy in non-metropolitan 
territories, migrant labour, penal sanctions, productivity, vocational 
training, housing, industrial relations, wage systems and policies and 
initial measures of social security. The Committee considered that it 
had now reached a stage where it would be useful to make a compre- 
hensive survey of labour and social policy in Africa at its next session. 
Such a survey would fully reflect the predominantly agricultural 
character of the African economy and its bearing on the improvement 
of the living standards of African workers. It was added that such a 
survey would be based on the reports prepared for the Committee's 
first four sessions and on information supplied to the International 
Labour Office by governments and the Inter-African Labour Institute ; 
it would review the action already taken in these territories to give 
effect to the Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference as well as to the Committee's own conclu- 
sions at its previous sessions. 

In the light of such a survey the experts would endeavour to 
consolidate existing texts, together with the Committee's conclusions 
and any other relative material, into a handbook of labour policy and 
industrial relations. This handbook would contain, amongst other 
things, an account of the way in which these instruments were applied 
in practice, and could prove extremely useful in many non-metropolitan 
territories in Africa and elsewhere. The Committee felt that when this 
had been done it would be in a better position to plan ahead 

The Committee was most appreciative of the opportunity which 
had been afforded to it by the French Government and the Government 
of French West Africa to meet for the first time in Africa. It considered 
that the fact of its having met in that continent had already made a 
significant contribution towards a wider appreciation of its work and 
the work of the International Labour Organisation generally. On the 
completion of their work the experts expressed the hope that they 
would be able to hold further meetings on the African Continent. 


The Size of Industrial Establishments 


The concentration of large numbers of workpeople under a single roof 
ts one of the characteristic features of the twentieth century. It has important 
implications for the growth of productivity and for relations between labour 
and management on the one hand and between various groups of workers 
on the other. 

Over 20 years ago the International Labour Review published an 
article showing the size-distribution of industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments, according to numbers of persons employed, in 21 countries at 
various dates between 1923 and 1931. That article drew attention to the 
continued existence in all countries of a very large number of small estab- 
lishments. As will be seen from the article that follows, the average size of 
industrial establishments has, on the whole, not changed greatly since, but 
there has been a fairly es tendency suands an increase in the 
+ epee of the industrial labour force employed in establishments in the 
argest size-groups. 


There has been some doubt as to whether the growth in the size of 
industrial establishments has continued over the last 30 to 40 years.? 
The present study attempts to throw light on how the size of estab- 
lishments has changed over this period. It draws upon census data 
from ten countries (five in Europe, two in North America, two in South 
America and one in Asia) at three dates (for some countries only two 
dates) as near as possible to 1920, 1935 and 1950. 

Great care is needed in making inter-country comparisons on the 
basis of these data, since there are considerable differences in coverage. 
An effort has been made to confine attention to establishments belonging 
to manufacturing industry. Where it has not been possible to exclude 


4“ The Size of Industrial and Commercial Establishments in Different Countries ”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, June 1933, pp. 839-859. 

* For example, Professor J. Jewkes, after reviewing statistical evidence in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada and Germany, concluded that “ there 
have in the past thirty or forty years been no very spectacular changes in size in either 
direction”. (Economic Journal, Vol. LXII, No. 246, June 1952, p. 245) A note by 
Mr. G. R. Atien (ibid., Vol. LXIII, No. 252, Dec. 1952) confirmed this conclusion so far 
as Swedish data are concerned, Professor P. SarGant FLorence considered this evidence 
not inconsistent with his own point of view that “ the average size of factory is in fact slowly 
creeping up almost everywhere ". (Ibid., Vol. LXIV, No. 255, Sep. 1954, p. 628.) Differences 
of opinion on this point are due at least partly to differences of view as to how it is best 
to measure the size of factories. Number of workers or employees is of course only one 
index of size. The volume or value of output and the amount of capital employed are 
others. Methods of measurement of size are discussed both by Professor Jewkes and by 
Professor Sargant Florence in the articles cited above. The use in this article of number 
of employees as an index of size does not imply the view that this is necessarily the best 
measure of size for all purposes. It is believed, however, in the words of Professor Sargant 
Florence (op. cit., p. 625), that it is “ usually the least objectionable of the indices made 
possible by official censuses ”. 
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construction, mining or quarrying, or gas, electricity or water under- 
takings, this is indicated in footnotes. Not all census data include all 
employees: some relate to “ workers” or “ wage earners”, and in these 
cases it is not always clear what categories of employees are excluded. 
The criteria for inclusion in industrial censuses of the very numerous 
small-scale undertakings—repair shops, handicraft and domestic or 
semi-domestic establishments—vary greatly from country to country. 
In Sweden, for example, establishments with less than ten wage earners 
are excluded unless they have an annual production of at least 15,000 
kronor. In other countries the line is drawn differently. In the tables 
that follow, small establishments (usually those «cmploying up to ten 
employees) have been excluded. These constitute, in most countries, a 
large majority of all industrial establishments—in many cases 70 to 80 
per cent. or more of the total—and they employ from 5 per cent. to 25 
per cent. of all industrial employees. But international comparisons 
would be meaningless owing to differences in definition and coverage. 


TABLE I. AVERAGE SIZE OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
WITH TEN OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


Number of Average number 
| establishments } of employees 


Country 


1946 12,548 58.5 
| 1930 10,417 62.8 
| 1947 11,700 61.0 
| 1940 | 11,326 67.5 
1930 11,400 54.8 
1949 19,145 58.9 
1936 47,929 62.7 
1935 38,142 | 61.2 
1951 94,125 | 44.9 
1935 6,059 68.8 
1950 8,593 70.1 
4,971 | 63.6 
1937 62.9 
1949 7,551 | 61.9 
United Kingdom. ....... | 1924 49,600 100.0 
1935 | 48,944 105.4 
1949 58,094 | 121.6 
United States . . 1920 54,221 156.4 
1935 44,851 145.08 
1947 63,230° | 159.35° 


4 


1 Number of wage earners. % Number of wage earners, excluding members of employers’ families 
5 Establishments with more than nine wage earners. 4 Establishments with more than four employees. 
6 Including construction 6 Including quarrying and metal! mining 7 Establishments or firms (number 
of returns) § Establishments with more than 20 wage earners % Establishments with more than 


19 employees 
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The exclusion of these small establishments makes the figures rather 
more comparable internationally than they would otherwise be, though 
still by no means perfectly so, Comparability over time within the same 
country is distinctly better, and in some countries is very good. In 
other countries there have been changes in coverage and definitions 
that make it necessary to treat even inter-temporal comparisons within 
the same country with considerable reserve. 

Table I shows the average number of employees (wage earners in 
some countries) at different census dates in industrial establishments 
over a certain size (usually with more than ten employees). 


It will be seen that the average number of employees in establish- 
ments employing more than ten persons falls within the range 54 to 74 
in all countries (and at all census dates) except the United Kingdom 
and the United States, where the average size is substantially larger, 
and Japan in 1951, where the average is substantially smaller. It will 
be seen, too, that in most countries there have not been striking changes 
in the average size. Indeed the only country in which one can point toa 
substantial increase is the United Kingdom (an increase of some 16 
per cent. between 1935 and 1949). In the United States there was an 
increase of 10 per cent. between 1935 and 1947, but if one goes back to 
1920 the increase to 1947 was only 6 per cent. The figures show little 
change in Argentina, Belgium, Canada, France, Sweden or Switzerland. 
There was a drop of over 25 per cent. in the average size of industrial 
establishments in Japan between 1935 and 1951 and a drop of nearly 
10 per cent. in Brazil between 1920 and 1940, Unless there have been 
substantial changes in coverage, these figures would seem to reflect a 
very rapid establishment of new small firms. 

A simple average is however a bad measure of changes in the size- 
distribution of establishments. A better measure may be provided by 
a “concentration ratio”, i.e. the proportion of employees engaged in 
establishments above a certain size. In order to avoid focusing atten- 
tion on, and so giving exaggerated importance to, any one size of estab- 
lishment, three different concentration ratios have been computed and 
are shown in tables II, II] and IV. In these tables the countries have 
been arranged in diminishing order of the ratios for the latest year 
shown. 


TABLE II. EMPLOYMENT IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN 
1,000 PERSONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN ALL ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN TEN PERSONS ! 


Country About 1920 About 1935 About 1950 
United Kingdom — 21.44 29.46 
22.22 22.07 22.34 
16.02 


* Twenty persons for the United States Including construction. 
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From table II it may be seen that the increase in the average size of 
establishments in the United Kingdom and the United States is reflected 
in a more-than-proportionate increase in the percentage of employees in 
establishments employing more than 1,000 persons, which in the United 
States employ more than one-third, and in the United Kingdom near! 
30 per cent., of persons employed in all industrial establishments with 
more than ten employees (20 in the United States). It is also note- 
worthy that, despite the small average size of industrial establishments 
in Japan in 1951, the concentration of employees in large establishments 
was considerable. The concentration ratio in Brazil, when measured as in 
table II, was unaffected by the drop in the average size of establishments. 
In Sweden, while the average size of industrial establishments has shown 
little change, the concentration of wage earners in large establishments, 
though still not heavy, has grown substantially, from 9.91 per cent. in 
1925 to 15.58 per cent. in 1950. This is the largest proportionate rate of 
increase in persons employed in establishments with more than 1,000 
employees in any of the countries shown. In every country shown in the 
table, the trend was towards a heavier concentration of employment in 
establishments employing more than 1,000 persons, but in the majority 
of countries the movement was slight. 

Ihe pattern shown in table III (concentration of employment in 
establishments with more than 500 employees) is not very different 
from that in table II. Again the United States and the United Kingdom 
have a much higher concentration ratio than the other countries shown, 
and have experienced a substantial growth in concentration, Canada, 
excluded from table II because its census contains no breakdown of 
establishments employing more than 500 employees ', also has a high 
concentration ratio as measured in table III, and, of all countries shown, 
has experienced the most rapid growth in this concentration ratio, from 
20.90 in 1922 to 34.73 in 1949. Sweden shows a rapid growth in concen- 
tration measured on this basis too, but Japan, with a high concentration 
of employment in very large establishments (over 1,000 persons) has 
a small proportion of employment in firms employing from 500 to 1,000 


TABLE III. EMPLOYMENT IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN 
500 PERSONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN ALL ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN TEN PERSONS ! 
| 


Country | About 1920 About 1935 About 1950 


United States 44.19 41.63 49.45 
United Kingdom ...... 43.22 
France 
Excluding construction F 27.90 
Including construction 25.59 
Sweden 20.24 
33.32 
Argentina 
Switzerland 20.85 


1 Tweaty persons for the United States ; five persons for Canada. 


* Switzerland does not appear in table II for the same reason 
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‘rsons, Between 1920 and 1940 Brazil experienced a substantial dro 
in the concentration ratio when measured as in table III. Switzerland, 
with the lowest concentration of employment in establishments em- 
ploying more than 500 persons, showed a rapid increase in this concentra- 
tion ratio between 1937 and 1949. When concentration of employment 
is measured in this way the trend towards greater concentration is less 
universal than when attention is confined to the largest firms, but Japan, 
Brazil and Argentina (where the movement was, however, negligible) 
provide the only exceptions to a generally upward trend. 

When concentration of employment is measured, as in table IV, 
in terms of the proportion of employees in establishments employin 
more than 100 persons, only fiver and, to a lesser extent, the United 
Kingdom show a substantial growth in concentration. Brazil and Japan 
show a substantial drop in the degree of concentration measured in this 
way. There is no longer a clear trend in either direction, such trend as 
can be discerned being upwards in the United States and France, down- 
wards in Sweden, Switzerland and Argentina, and level in Belgium. 


TABLE IV. EMPLOYMENT IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN 
100 PERSONS AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 
IN ALL ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING MORE THAN TEN PERSONS * 


Country About 1920 About 1935 About 1950 


. | 78.93 78.21 80.81 
United Kingdom i —- 74.44 77.50 
France 

Excluding construction . . 60.87 63.05 

Including construction. . . 58.03 60.05 
Argentina Peek #19 58.90 


1 Twenty persons for the United States ; five persons for Canada. 


Statistics of employment in small establishments (usually those 
employing up to ten workers) are, as has been said, valueless for purposes 
of international comparison, on account of differences in coverage. 
But changes in coverage at different dates within the same country have 
been less important, and table V shows the changes within each country 
in the proportion represented by these small establishments and their 
employees in the total number of establishments and manufacturing 
employees. It will be seen that there has in most countries been some 
decline in the proportion both of small establishments and of employees 
employed in small establishments. 

To summarise: the average size of industrial establishments, 
measured in terms of the number of employees, has on the whole not 
changed greatly over the last 30 to 40 years in the ten countries studied. 
Such trend as can be discerned has been downward in Argentina, Brazil, 
japan and Switzerland, and upward in France and the United Kingdom. 

n Canada, Sweden and the United States the average size of establish- 
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ments fell between the 1920s and the 1930s but has since risen ; in Belgium 
it rose between 1910 and 1930 but fell between 1930 and 1947, In most 
countries the movements were not considerable, but there has been a 
fairly substantial increase in the average size of establishments in the 
United Kingdom. The concentration of employment in establishments 
employing more than 1,000, more than 500 and more than 100 employees 
respectively has been measured. The first of these “ concentration 
ratios ” shows a clearly marked upward trend which is common to all 
the countries studied; the second ratio shows a less universal but 
nevertheless ‘‘pmeed upward trend; the third ratio shows no 
distinct trend. 


TABLE V. SMALL ESTABLISHMENTS (UP TO TEN EMPLOYEES) AND THEIR 
EMPLOYEES IN PROPORTION TO ALL ESTABLISHMENTS AND EMPLOYEES 


About 1920 About 1935 About 1950 


- - --——- — - + 
| 
| 


| Per cent. | Per cent . Per cent 


Country Per cent cent | Per cent | 
of all ’ of all of all 1 | 


establish of all establish of all establish of at 


employees employees employees 
ments poy 


ments ments 


. . « » 85 18) | 
Belgium*. ..... 87 79 14° | 
Brazil | 

France* . . 91 

Japan.... 716 

55 

Switzerland. . . 34 

United Kingdom 

United States. . . 81° 10* 


1 Wage earners 2 Up to nine wage earners, excluding members of employer's family 3 Up to 
four employees. 4 Including construction & Employees in establishments having up to nine wage 
earners. ® Up to nine employees 7 Including quarrying and metal mining * Up to 20 wage earners. 
© Up to 19 employees 


Tables follow showing, for the ten selected countries, the number 
and percentage of establishments of various sizes and the number and 
vercentage of employees (or wage earners) in them. A figure is given in 
italics under each absolute number showing the percentage it represents 
of the total for all establishments. 
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Argentina 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 11 OR MORE WAGE EARNERS 


1935 1946 


Wage | Establish- | 
earners ments | 
(number (number | 
of wage 
and pee earners 
centage) | 


Size of establishment Establish- | 
by number of wage ments 
(number (number 
and per- | and per- 
centage) centage) 


Average 
number 
of wage 
earners 


lito 50 ae 91,137 4,240 21 7 22 
(27) 
Sito 100 48,714 71 72 
(15) 
101i to 500 104,945 195 221,614 
(31) (30) 

501 to 1,000 ; 36,418 70,977 
(11) (10) 

1,001 and over 52,141 121,381 
(16) (16) 


Total . . . | 333,355 734,603 | 12,548 


Source, Estadistica industrial de 1939, pp. 140-143. 
1946-—1V Censo general de la Naciin: Censo industrial de 1946, pp. 50-51. 


Belgium 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH TEN OR MORE WAGE EARNERS 


1910 | 1947 ] 


| 
Estab- | Estab 
lish- Average 
ments | umber 
_| (number) of wage 
and Pers) and per-| earners 
centage) centage) 


Size of establish- | Wage 
ment by number | earners ' 
of wage earners | (number 


Ww w 
| Average 4 lish Average 
(number! number | rear ments | number 
and per-| (Mumber of wage (number| of wage 

and per-) earners and per-| earners 
centage) centage) 
centage) | centage) 
| 


10to 49 120,029 | 5,944 156,649 7,646 183,129 8,841 
(27) | (74) (26) | (76) 
50to 99 . 62,509 1,363 95,084 | 1,363 
(14) (13) (13) (12) 
100 to 499 169,490 1,253 269,473 | 1,323 
(38) (38) (11) 
500 to 999 53,807 83,597} 123 
(12) | (12) | (1) 
1,000 and over 42,303 | - 81,903 50 
(9) (1) | (-) 


Total . «| 448,138 653,900 | 10,417 713,186 | 11,700 | 


Source. 1910—Recensement de l'industrie 4 du commerce (31 décembre 1910), deuxiéme partie: Recen- 
sement industriel, vol. VI, cadre IIIA, pp. 190-415 

1930 Recensement de l'industrie at du commerce (31 décembre 1930), Analyse sommaire des résultats, 

de partie: R. t de l'industrie et du commerce, pp. 86-89 

1947 — Recensement général de la population, de l'industrve et du au 31 décembre 1947, tome X, 
pp. 20-23, 

* Excluding members of the employer's family. 
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Brazil 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 11 OR MORE EMPLOYEES ! 


| 1940 | 


Size of establishment Wage } Establish Establish 
| 
by number of employees ! earners ments ments Average 
(number (number (number | number of | 
| | of wage and per | 
and per and per |} and per- | employees | 
earners centage) } 
centage) centage) centage) 


Average | Employees 
number (number 


11 to 50 47,509 . 182,216 8,680 

(20) ] (24) (77) 

Sito 100 23,585 68,529 1,262 
(10) | (tt) (it) 

101i to 500 79,172 242,379 1,158 | 
} (33) | (32) (10) 

501 to 1,000 43,063 7 99,769 144 | 
(18) (13) (1) 

1,001 and over 46,057 | 151,159 82 | 
(19) (20 


239,386 764,032 | 11,326 


Source. 1920—Recenseamento do Brasil (realizado em 1 de Setembro de 1920), Vol. V, Part 1: Industria, 
pp 60-71 

1940 — Recenseamento Geral do Brasil (1.° de Setembro de 1940), Série Nacional, Vol. Ill: Censos Eeo- 
némicos, pp. 170-171. 

! Wage earners in 1920. Classes for 1920 are: 10 to 49; 50 to 99; 100 to 499; 500 to 999; 1,000 and 
over 


Canada 
ESTABLISHMENTS WITH FIVE OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


| 1922 1930 19491 
Size of estab- | Estab | Establish } 
lishment by Employees lish Average | Employees - <a: . | Average | Employees 
number of (number ments | number | (number number | (number | number 
i (number | (number 
employees and (number) of em and of em- | and | ond of em 


and 
que ployees percentage) percentage) ployees | percentage percentage) ployees 


Establish 
ments 


Average 


(23) * (75) (78) (21) (79) 
51 to 100 69,103 960 1,905 
(10) 
1,608 
(9) 
17 332 
(4) (2) 


“4,217 


(16) (13) (it) 


| 101 to 500 179,657 867 


Sto 50 104,513 5,756 144,700 6,867 14,494 | 15,100 
| 
1,142 


| 501 and over | %3,320 105 
(21) 


Total 446,593 | 7,688 | 625,026 11,400 ,127,2 19,145 


| 
| 
(40) (tt) (10) 


Source. 1922Canada Year Book 1925, p. 413 
1930Canada Year Book 19733, p. 461 
1949—Canada Year Book 1952-53, p. 640 


1 Classes for 1949 are: 5 to 49; 50 to 99; 100 to 499; 500 and over 


| 
| | 6 : 
| 
| | 
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France 


ESTABLISHMENTS ' WITH 11 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


1921 1936 
Size of establishment Establish- 
by number of employees Employees ments 

(number and | (number 


of em- 
percentage) and per- ployees percentage) and per- 
| centage) 


centage) 


Establish- | 
jAw rage | Employees ments | Average 
number | number 
| (number and | (number 
| of em- 
| ployees 
| 


839,485 610,521 36,694 22 


| 
| 
(77) 
5,531 | 
(12) 
5,004 
} (10) 
$011,000 .... 475 
(1) 
1,001 and over .. . , 225 | 
{-) 


47,929 


Total. . . | 3,025,001 


Source. 1921 — Recensement fy de 1926, tome 1, troisiéme partie, pp. 89 and 95. 
1936 Recensement gén/ral de 1936, tome 1, troisi#me partie, pp. 94 and 83. 
1 Including “ construction ”. 


Japan 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH TEN OR MORE EMPLOYEES ! 


1921 1935 


Size of establishment Estab- Eetab- 
by number lish- .. lish - lish Average 

of em eos 1 ments | number ments | number! (number | ments 
ploy (number! of wage (number (number! of wage and (number! of em- 
per-| earners -| earners |percentage)| and per-| ployees 
percentage) centage) centage) 


Estab 


number 


1,584,078 


Total . . . [1,632,548 


4,227,499 


Source. 1921 Kojo Tokey Yo, 1921, pp. 106-159. 
1935—Kojo Tokey Yo, 1935, pp. 24-95, 

1951 —~ Establishment Census, Vol. 1, pp. 45-53 and pp. 67-75. 
* Wage earners in 1921 and 1935. 


| | 3,003,308 Laka 
| 
sess 461,127 20,589 23 682,981 31,130 22 81,362 19 
(30) (81) (29) (81) (38) (87) 
| 2 are 202,045 2,477 82 283,207 3,743 76 493,158 7,335 67 
(12) (10) (12) (10) (12) (8) 
ee 405,354 1,790 226 583,258 2,689 217 904,782 4,586 197 
(25) (7) (25) (7) (21) (5) 
181,254 223 813 269,123 355 758 301,056 438 687 
(11) (1) (12) (1) (7) 
1,000 and over... , 362,768 149 2,435 515,100 225 2,289 944,425 404 | 2,338 
(22) (1) (22) (1) (22) (-) 
25,228 65 2,333,669 38,142 61 | 94,125 “45 


501 
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1925 


Esta 
lish 


of establishment 
by number 
of wage 


W age 
earners 
earners number 
and 


percentage) 


num 


ancl 


11 to 50 


5ito 100 


01 to 500 


to 1,000 


101 and over 


otal 


Source, 1925 — Statsstsk Ar bok for Sverige 
1935 
1950— Statistik Arsbok for Sverige, 1954, py 


' Including quarrying and metal mining 


ESTABLISHMEN 


of establishment 
by number 
of employees 


Size 


number 


ployee 


and 
percentage 
to 50 
to 100 
to 500 


and over 


Total 


Statistique suisse des 
tique suisse des fabrique 
tique suisse des fabrique 


INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Sweden 


WITH 11 MORE WAGE EARNERS 


OR 


b stat 
W age 

ts — ments 

number 
and 


Average 
number 
wage 


ber number 
er amd per-| earners 


entage 


1927, pp. 120-123 


Statistik Arsbok for Sverige, 1937, pp. 116-119 


104-10 


Switzerland 


TS WITH 11 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


lish Average 


ment 


verage | Employee 
nber number number 


(number of em 


d per 


and 
ployee 


yees |percentage) an 


centage 


26 septembre 
eplembre 1937, py 
eptembre 1949, oy 


ment 
amd per 


entage 


Average 


nutiber 


ot wage 


— — 
643 
| 1935 1950 
| 
Wage tab 
earns lish 
ment — 
und per | earners | 
a 8,048 3,381 2 98,01 4,469 22 140,426 5 2 | 
2? 24 4 23 j 
Ft 46,415 653 1 48,970 698 0 6.664 1.085 i 
160,197 210 160,396 20 06,014 1,022 202 
= 36,880 5 671 65! 85,64 126 | 
a 35,362 2 1,414 53,944 42 1,686 12 §§ 1,70 
10) 1) 7 
| 
6,902 4.878 417.002 6.059 69 602,621 a 593 0 
| 1923 1937 1949 
| 
Estat Est Estab 
ment number number | 
number of and A em- | 
and per plo percentage ployee ; 
centage | 
| j 
11 3,53 23 261 4845 | 23) | «126,270 5,532 
26) 4) d (73) 
51 9 0 842 ) 0 6.651 1,085 1 
15 1s 
101 625 1# 130,759 663 19 160.941 aw 194 
50. 65,910 0 4 65,033 65 970 10 104 NG 
416.120 4,971 o4 437,915 § 370 63 467.419 1 
Source. 192 abnig 1923, pp. 164-179 
184-195 
1949 — Stats / 116-12 
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United Kingdom 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 11 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


1924 1935 
Estab- | 
lish Average | Employees| lish- | Average 
ments number } (number Inent number 
| (number) of em- | and Bomerall of em 
and per-| ployees | percentage)| and per 
centage) | 


Estab | 
Employees 
(number 
and 
ployees | percentage) 


Size of establishment 
by sumber 
of employees 


| Employees 
number 
and 
|pere entage) 


centage) 


| 


lito 9” 1,676,000 4§ 
(23) 
2,284,000 
(31) (17) 

878,000 1,300 
(12) (2) 
2,468,000 1,000 


(34) (2) 


§2,000 
(79) 


11,100 


1,318,000 37,614 
(26) (77 
2,014,500 9,750 
(39) (20) 
718,900 1,047 
(14) (2) 
1,105,900 533 
(21) (1) 


$2 | 


100 to 499 206 207 


500 to 999 675 687 


1,000 and over 2,468 2,075 2,081,018 


(30) 


Total 7,306,000 | 65,400 112 5,157,600 | 48,944 105 7,063,274 


Source. 1924— Third Census of Production, Final Report, p. 462 
1935—Annual Abstract of Statistics No, 84, 1935/1946, p. 125 
1949 —Censuses of Production for 1950, 1949 and 1948, Summary Tables — Part I (1953), pp 


* Including : “ Mines and Quarries "2,400 establishments, 1,284,000 employees ; “ Public 
3,400 establishments, 644,000 employees ; “ Building " — 10,000 establishments, 419,000 employees 


* Establishments or firms, number of returns 
* Including unclassified (598 establishments and 1,007 employees) 


33, 35 


United States 


ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 20 OR MORE EMPLOYEES ! 


1920 1935 
Estab 
lish 
ments 
number 
and per 
centage) 


Estab 
lish 
ments 
(nurober 
and per- 
centage) 


Size of establishment 
by number 
of employees 


Wage 
earners 
(number 
and 
percentage) 


W age 


earners 


Average | 
number 


Average 
number 


Employees 
(number 
and 
percentage) 


(number 


and 
earners 
percentage) 
| 


of wage of wage | 


earners 


2Wto 49 829,301 674,900 | 20,910 1,243,800 


(4 
SOto 99 


100 to 499 2,632,638 2, 
(33) (37 
1,205,627 689 976,462 
| (15) (15 
2,397,596 2,348 1,731,594 
(29) ? 


4 (27) 


4,158,612 
(31) 

1,869,381 
(14) 

4,687,863 
(36) 


500 to 999 


1,000 and over 


| } 
150 | 6,504,350 | 


Total | 8,153,506 44,851 13,260,455 


Source. 1920—NIVth Census, Vol. VILL; Manufacture, pp. 85-89 
1935 — Statistical Abstract of the United States, p. 750. 
1947 Census of Manufacturers, 1947, General Summary, pp 


Classes for 1920 and 1935 are: 21 to 50; 51 to 100 


97-98, 


* Wage earners in 1920 and 1955 
and over 


1949 


Estab 
lish 
ments 
number 
and per 


centage 


(2) 


58,094 


1947 


| Estat 
lish 
ments 
(number 
and per 
centage 


40,016 
48) 
18,672 


(23) 
19,878 


A verage 
number 
of em 

ployees 


Utility, Services, etc.’ 


Average 
number 
of em 

ployees 


; 101 to 500; 501 to 1,000; 1,001 


644 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
1,588,327 | 43,514 | 
(22) (76 | 
2,421,432 | 11,673 207 
34) (20 
971,490 1,418 685 
(14) 2) 
| 891 2,336 
= 
| 122 
_ 
| 
| 
(9) 
11,392 209 | 209 | 
(25) | 24) 
1,421 687 | 2,729 | 685 
(3) 
755 | 2,294 | 1,935 | 2,423 | 
| 83,230 159 
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Ethnologie. Paris, Nouvelles éditions latines, 1955. 311 pp. 


Hopckinson, Harry. The Adriatic Sea. London, Jonathan Cape, 1955. 
256 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF poner Justice Enslaved. A Collection 
of Documents on the Abuse of Justice for Political Ends. The Hague, 
1955. 535 pp. 


Jackson, H. C. Behind the Modern Sudan, Foreword by Sir Harold Mac- 
MIcHAEL, London, Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1955. xv+227 pp. 21s. 


Ketsen, Hans. The Communist Theory of Law. New York, Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1955. viii+203 pp. $5. 


Kum, M. Kommynucmuyeckaa napmua — opeanu3zamop kyaemypnod peeoamyuu 
¢ CCCP. Moscow, Pocnonutusgzat, 1955. 339 pp. 5 roubles. 


The Communist Party as the organiser of the cultural revolution in the 
U.S.S.R., by M. Kim, 


Levi-Strauss, C, Tristes tropiques. Terre humaine, civilisations et sociétés. 

Paris, Librairie Plon, 1955, 455 pp. 1,200 francs. 

This work is at once a collection of travel notes and a study in sociology 
and ethnography. The ethnological part of the book, which deals with the 
Borbéro, Caduveo, Nambikwara and Tupi-Kawahib Indians, contains 
information of indisputable scientific value, much of which the author had 
already published elsewhere, and which is now assembled in one volume; 
however, what makes the book of special value are the philosophical considera- 
tions it contains. The facts the author relates seem to be in reality only a 
vehicle for the fruits of his meditations and, so to speak, a mere excuse to 
set them down. 

The account given of rural and urban society in certain regions of Brazil 
brings out the diversity and contrast of a world in the making, enmeshed in 
its inherent contradictions and struggling against an environment hostile 
to man; the author has the good sense not to apply to the whole of the 
country conclusions which, though based on actual fact, mirror only one 
facet of Brazilian life. 


Liprary or ConGcress, Reference Department, United States. Introduction 
to Asia. A Selective Guide to Background Reading. Prepared by 
L. King Quan. Washington, 1955. x+214 pp. $1. 
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MyrpaL, Gunnar. Realities and Illusions in Regard to Intergovernmental 
Organizations. L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust Lecture, No. 24. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. 28 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Prantey, Alain. Tvraité pratique de la fonction publique. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1956. 412 pp. 


PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE. Democracy in Our Working Lives. London, 1956. 
xx-+47 pp. 


SERVICES DE PRESSE ET D'INFORMATION, Federal Republic of Germany, 
L'Allemagne nouvelle. With a foreword by the Federal Chancellor, 
Konrad ADENAUER. Bonn, 1955. 448 pp. 


SHEPHERD, George W. They Wait in Darkness. New York, John Day 
Company, 1955. xii+308 pp. $4. 


Stuart, Graham H. The International City of Tangier. Second edition. 
Stanford, California, University Press, 1955. xv +270 pp. $6. 


VisscHER, Charles de. Théories et réalités en droit international public, Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1955. 495 pp. 


Bonrun, B. Jloxaade coeemcxoli deaezayuu na X KoHepecce 
ucmopuxoe 6 Pume. T'ymanu3m u coyuaau3m. Moscow, AKa- 
nemun Hayk CCCP, 1955. 64 pp. 

Reports of the Soviet delegation to the Tenth International Congress of 

Historical Sciences, Rome, edited by V. P. Volgin, 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Apromelt, Giinther. Evzeugnisplanung und Produktionsprogramm im 
Lichte der Produktions-, Absatz- und Wettbewerbspolitik. Introduction by 
Konrad MELLEROWICz. Wiesbaden, Betriebswirtschaftlicher Verlag 
Dr. Th. Gabler, 1955. 264 pp. 


CCCP, Uncrutyt askonomuku, Hemopuan pyccKoll aKxonomu- 
yeckoli muicau. Vol. 1, Part | : Inoxa Geodaau3ma. Moscow, 
H3jlaTebCTBO AuTepatypHl, 1955. 755 pp. 18.45 roubles 
History of Russian economic science published by the Academy of 

Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Vol. I, Part I: The Feudal Era. 

— WUucrutyt dunocopun. Kpumuka u camoxpumuxa 6 cosemcKkom obuyecmee. 
Moscow, TocyfapcTBeHHoe 1955 
238 pp. 3 roubles. 

Criticism and auto-criticism in Soviet society, published by the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


AMERICAN Civi_ Liperties Union. Clearing the Main Channels. New 
York, 1955. 144 pp. 50 cents. 


BaLANDIER, Georges. Sociologie des Brazzavilles noives. Cahiers de la Fon 
dation nationale des sciences politiques. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 


1955. 274 pp. 900 francs. 


BaNncA NAZIONALE DEL Lavoro, Italy. Brasile. Rome, 1955. xi+347 pp 

A handbook for business men interested in the markets of Brazil, which 
took in a sizeable stream of Italian emigrants at the end of the last century 

Although the work touches upon every aspect of Brazilian econom« 
development, it: devotes particular attention to matters connected with 
foreign trade. A quantity of statistics on production, transport and foreign 
commerce are given, and a long chapter is devoted to commercial relations 
with Italy. It concludes with an analysis of the regulations governing 
foreign trade in the fields of law, politics, economics and currency exchange. 
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Barnes, Ralph M. Motion and Time Study. Third edition. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. xii+559 pp. $6. 


Bernsporr, Wilhelm, and Biitow, Friedrich (editors). Wd&rterbuch der 
Soziologie, Compiled in collaboration with numerous specialists. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1955. vii+-640 pp. 


Bomex, H. P. Opeanusayua naanuposanua napodnozo xosaticmea CCCP. 
Moscow, TocyfapcrBennoe 1955. 
70 pp. 0.85 rouble. 


A study of economic planning in the U.S.S.R., by N. R. Bychek. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. International Regula- 
tion of Economic and Social Questions, by Philip C. Jessup, Adolf LANDE 
and Oliver J. Lissitrzyn. International Organization, by Joseph P. 
CHAMBERLAIN. New York, 1955. vi+173 pp. 


Craic, Harold Farlow. Administering a Conversion to Electronic Accounting. 
A Case Study of a Large Office. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1955. xiv+224 pp. $2.50. 


CREMER, Raymond, Les classes moyennes en Belgique. Brussels, Ferdinand 
Larcier, 1955, 118 pp. 


Das, N. The Public Sector. New Delhi, The Eastern Economist Ltd., 1955. 
56 pp. 1 rupee, 8 annas, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, United States. The 
State and Education. The Structure and Control of Public Education at 
the State Level. By Fred F. Beacn and Robert F. W1iL, in co-operation 
with the Study Commission of the Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Washington, 1955, viii+175 pp. $1. 


DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION SERVICES, Northern Nigeria. Social and Eco- 
nomic Progress in the Northern Region of Nigeria. Kaduna, 1955. 97 pp. 


East Arrica Royat Commission, United Kingdom. Report on 1953-1955. 
Presented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1955. 
xiv pp.+charts. 17s. 6d. 


Economic Rersearcu Institute, Eliezer Kaplan School of Economics and 
Social Sciences, and Hebrew University, ee Selected Biblio 
graphy on Articles Dealing with the Middle East, II: 1951-1954. Jeru- 
salem, 1955. x-+83+4-8 pp. 


Ernaup1, Mario, By#t, Maurice, and Rossi, Ernesto. Nationalization in 
France and Italy. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1955. 
x+260 pp. $3.50. 


Includes a general study of nationalisation policies and separate studies 
on nationalisation in France and Italy. 


Gop, Bela. Foundations of Productivity Analysis. Guides to Economi 
Theory and Managerial Control. Pittsburgh, University Press, 1955. 
xi-+-303 pp. $5. 


Grinprop, Muriel. The Rebuilding of Italy : Politics and Economics, 1945 
1955, London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. vii+ 269 pp. 
21s. 

Summarises Italian history since the end of the Fascist period and gives 

a well-balanced outline of current problems. Chapter XX (Emigration) 

gives a critical account of recent migration schemes for Italians. 
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HouMANN, Emil. Produktiwitatsstergerung durch leistungsférdernde Lohnege 
staltune und betriebliches Vorschlagwesen. Hamburg, Verlag “ Der Indu 
striemeister”’, 1955. 98 pp. 


Slepun, JI. A., and P.M. H3danua npou ywedenull KAGCCUKOG MAPK 
cusma-aenunusma CCCP. OOMECTBEHHO 
autepatypit. Part I. Moscow, Ky IbTyPHO- 
AMTepatTyph, 1955. 117 pp. 3.40 roubles. 

A bibliography of Marxist Leninist literature in the U.5.5 R., by L. A. 

Levin and R. M. Savitskaya. 


LOHMANN, Erich. Arbeitsanweisungen, Arbeitsabldufe, Arbeit untervsuchungen 
Wiesbaden, Betriebswirtsc haftlicher Verlag Dr. T! Gabler, 1955. 105 pp 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION The Challenge 0} {1 utomation 
Papers delivered at the National Conference on Automation Washington, 
1955. By Joseph C, O'MAHONEY, Donald P. Camper. and others. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. 77 pp. $2. 


OMBREDANE, A., and FAVERGE, J.-M. L’analyse du travail, facteur d'économu 
humaine et de productivité. Bibliothéque de psychologie appliquée. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1955. 236 pp. 1,000 fran 


Scott, W. H. Industrial Democracy. A Revaluation, Liverpool, University 
Press, 1955. 39 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Soyo, José Raimundo. Barranquilla, una economia en expansidn, Barran- 

quilla, Editorial Mejoras, Ltda., 1955. 192 pp 

A detailed description of the economic development of Barranquilla 
the Colombian sea and river port whose population had risen from @ mete 
40,000 inhabitants at the beginning of this century to 279,627 by 1951, 
according to the figures given In that year's census 

The work includes interesting statistical material on the city’s growth 
and the factors accompanying it. An analysis 1s given of industrial pro 
duction, foreign trade, the development of banking and municipal finance 
the housing problem, con umption and the cost of living, et 


TINGSTEN, Herbert. The Problem of South Africa. Translated from the 
Swedish by Daniel VIKLUND. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1955. 
159 pp. 12s. 6d. 


C. Jl. peeyAUposaHue omnowenuli 6 CCCP 
75 pp. 0.90 rouble. 
A popular study of the budget and the existing system of taxation in 
the Soviet Union, by S. D. Tsypkin. 


UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL Autonoma, Escuela Nae jonal de Economia, 
Mexico. La intervencion del Estado en la economia, Cursos de invierno de 
1955. Mexico City, 1955. 302 pp. 

This is a compilation of the reports and comments by the participants 
in the round-table discussions organised by the Mexican National > hool of 
Economics during the winter term of 1955 on the subject of state interven 
tion in economic life. The subject was dealt with by specialists, most of 
them graduates of the school, who spoke on the following top advantages 
and disadvantages of state intervention ; state intervention In ontem porary 
economic theory ; the experience of Mexico in state intervention advantages 
and disadvantages of foreign Ins estments in Mexico; the present position 
regarding foreign investments in Mexico the policy re garding toreign 
investment; Mexican balance of payments, the pattern of national imn¢ ome 
and its break-down into consumption and savings ; currency and banking 
policy ; problems of industrial productivity in developing countries, re ent 
progress in industrial productivity in Europe and America ; and Mexico s 
economic future progress OT stagnation. 


\ 
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Woytinsky, W.S. and E.S. World Commerce and Governments. Trends and 
Outlook, New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. lii+-907 pp. $10. 
This is the second part of a large work of reference prepared under the 

auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation, Johns Hopkins University and the 

Twentieth Century Fund, The first part of this work was published in 1953 

under the title World Population and Production. 

Every subject connected with the development of commerce and trans- 

rt has been dealt with in as much detail as possible and in each case there 
is a historical introduction providing background information. 

A section of 296 pages is devoted to a study of commerce, dealing with 
various aspects ranging from commodity classification to balance of pay- 
ments, foreign investment, customs tariffs and the methods used to determine 
their level. meme the same number of pages is given over to a dis- 
cussion of the historical development of transport, together with the latest 
statistics and information on this subject. The work also reproduces world- 
wide agreements concluded on the subject of transport and gives figures on 
operating costs, etc, 

Added to this is a broad survey of the systems of government and 
financial policies of the self-governing countries, and a considerable amount 
of information is also included on the subject of the major colonies. The last 
chapter deals with international co-operation and contains an interesting 
account of the action taken in this sphere from the earliest times down to 
the present day. A clear and accurate analysis is given of the present 
structure of the various bodies for international collaboration that are 
grouped in the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and particulars 
are given of other inter-governmental organisations and various foreign 
assistance agencies set up by the United States Government. 

The volume contains 291 statistical tables and 166 illustrations. 


Statistics. 


Duon, Gaston. De la théorie a la pratique des indices statistiques. Application 
aux problémes économiques, sociaux et démographiques. Paris, Eyrolles 
and Gauthier-Villars, 1955. 156 pp. 1,300 francs. (Summary in English.) 
“ One of the basic problems in statistics—not to say the only problem— 

is to reduce a multiplicity of measurements to a small group of easily under- 

stood characteristics. The furthest one can go in this direction is consolida- 
tion into a single result. Statistical indices are among the methods of maxi- 
mum consolidation, and this in itself is enough to explain their long-standing 

popularitys... . 

“In the field of sampling, indicesand correlation alike, the working assump- 
tions chosen by the mathematicians on account of their convenience are 
sometimes so far removed from the nature of the data currently available 
that the results obtained by theoretical means afford only slight assistance 
to the user. In many cases different assumptions und different conventions 
would have sundesel tanto effective service. The striking disparity between 
the two branches of statistics would appear to be the underlying cause of 
the stagnation in our techniques of economic measurement. It therefore 
seems right to warn of this danger and attempt to find some communicating 
channel between the two divergent streams that will make for a mingling 
of the currents. 

“ In a fresh analysis of specific problems which are of everyday occurrence 
to the statistician, we have tried in the following pages to suggest solutions 
that are somewhat less rough and ready than those in current use, both as 
regards calculation proper and as regards interpretation of the results. But 
we should only have added one more rule-of-thumb to all the others which 
can easily be detected in the processes used in practical statistics, if we had 
not made a point of always giving a theoretical groundwork for these novel 
solutions. This theoretical matter consists not only in the presentation of 
closely reasoned deductions but also in a more penetrating analysis of the 
facts, going to the very roots of those facts—or such, at least, is our inten- 
tion.” 
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In these words Mr. Duon summarises the principles from whic h he started 
out when writing this volume, in which he sets forth many new ideas on 
statistical indices and which is all the easier to read since the notation 1s ¢ lear 
and the same symbols are used throughout to represent the same concepts 
Elsewhere in the book he remarks that the time factor is dealt with quite 
differently in reporting on prices and quantities ; in the first case obser 
vations are reduced to an instantaneous value, whereas im the case of 
quantities they extend over a certain period, It follows that the generally 
accepted symmetry between the symbols p and qg in index formulae “ 18 
entirely illusive and should be regarded as absolutely contrary to the very 
essence of the ideas of price and quantity ~ Working from these remarks, 
the author develops a group of * progressively weighted " indices, thereby 
arriving at new asymmetri al formulae for indices of * lev els ” (e.g., prices), 
indices of “ outturns” (quantities, for example) and indices of values. 
Among the other advantages of these indices 1s that of holding good for 
the equation : price index multiplied by out-turn index equals value index, 
which the standard formulae only satisfy subject to conditions which leave 
them without any immediate economic significance. 

This is a convincing work and one which appears to open new avenues 
in advanced work on statisti al indices. 


MILLER, Herman P. Income of the American People. A volume in the Census 
Monograph Series, for the Social Science Research Council, in co-op 
eration with the U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 
1955. xvi4 206 pp. 

Data on income derived from the 1940 and 1950 censuses of population 
in the United States and from annual sample surveys of income distribution 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census since 1944 are analysed in this 
volume. The information obtained from the 1940 census was limited to 
income from wages and salaries, but in the annual surveys and in the 1950 
census data were obtained through interviews relating to all types of income 

The analysis deals with the average annual income per individual as 
well as with the distribution of income, and reviews ¢ hanges over time and 
differences among various classes of the population with regard to such 
factors as geographi al location, age, colour, sex, marital status, educational 
attainment and occupation of the individuals. A study is also made of the 
size and composition of family income 

Among the findings given importance in the volume are differences in 
income level connected with geographic al location—-North and South 
size of the locality and colour of income receiver The ranking by income 
level of individual occupations appears in some cases striking! different 
when based on total annual income on the one hand and when based on 
hourly wage rates on the other. 

In the period between the two censuses relative levels of income and 
also the relative dispersion In incomes for different occupational groups 
remained comparatively stable. Many occupational groups show, however, 
a reduction in the degree of dispersion by some 10 per cent, or more in 
these ten years, and a narrowing in the income range 1s also revealed for 
the nation as a whole 


RomeEuF, Jean. Evolution du cotit de la vie en France (1938-1955). Waris, 
Institut d’observation économique, 1955. 36 pp. 300 francs. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


BERNSTEIN, Irving, Enwarson, Harold L and FLeminec, R. W. (editors) 
E-mergency Dispute and National Policy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1955. xi+271 pp. $3.50. 


DEUTSCHER GEWERKSCHAFTSBUND. 2. Bundesfrauenkonferenz Protokoll 
vom 12. bis 14. Mat 1955 Diisseldorf, 1955. 408 pp 
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ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION OF INDIA (Affiliated to the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce). Indian Engineering Industries. Fifth edition. Calcutta, 
1955. xiv+534 pp. 16 rupees. 

The fifth edition of this manual is arranged in three major divisions, 
The first, prefaced by a brief description of the Engineering Association of 
India, of its objectives, services to individual members, etc., lists the member 
firms with their addresses and includes a section on brands and trade marks 
and a guide to the products of the industry with the names of firms manu- 
facturing each item. The second division provides a description of the 
various sectors of the industry, i.e., iron and steel production and rerolling ; 
industries directly associated with the iron and steel industry, such as tin- 
plate, wire drawing, screws, nuts and bolts, building hardware, etc.; non- 
ferrous metals ; tools and machine tools ; mechanical engineering ; electrical 
engineering ; structural engineering ; shipbuilding, rolling-stock and auto- 
mobiles ; and miscellaneous. The third division is devoted to a summary 
description of each individual firm, including in general its history, present 
organisation, relative importance in terms of capital structure and number 
of workers employed, activities and major products. 


FirzGERALD, Mark J. Britain Views Our Industrial Relations. Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Universty Press, 1955. ix+221 pp. $4.25. 


INSTITUTE OF Propuctiviry, Central Committee for Joint Productivity 
Councils in industry, Israel. Joint Consultation in Isvael Industry. A 
Research on Joint Productivity Councils in Industry. Chief editor: 
Arye L. GLoperson, Tel-Aviv, 1955. 126 pp. (Text in Hebrew). 


KLENNER, Fritz. The Austrian Trade Union Movement. Foreword by 
Anton Proxscn. Brussels, International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions, 1956. 152 pp. 5s. ; 70 cents. (Also in German.) 


NELSON, James. The Mine Workers’ District 50. The Story of the Gas, Coke, 
and Chemical Unions of Massachusetts and Their Growth into a National 
Union. New York, Exposition Press Inc., 1955. 158 pp. $3.50. 


Scumitz, Werner G. Kapitalbeteiligung des Arbeitnehmers am arbeitgebenden 
Unternehmen. Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Vol. 16. Berlin, Munich, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1955. 96 pp. DM 6.80. 


Spero, Sterling D. Labor Relations in British Nationalized Industry. New 
York, University Press, 1955. 83 pp. $2.75. 


Trapes Union ConGress, United Kingdom. Women in the Trade Union 
Movement. London, 1955. 99 pp. 2s. 6d. 


UNION CENTRALE DES ASSOCIATIONS PATRONALES SUISSES. Journal des 
associations patronales, 1906-1956, Zurich, 1956, 383 pp. 
Labour Law. 


Autit, Daniel. La rupture abusive du contrat de travail, Foreword by M. H. 
Picarp. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 1955. 190 pp. 


Cuiara, Youssef, and Bapaout, Zaki. Répertoive du droit du travail, Fore- 
word by Yehia Mohamed Massroup. Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, 
Edition du Journal du commerce et de la marine, 1955. 192 pp. 


Decarce, J. P. Manuel de législation sociale belge. Second edition. Brussels, 
Editions Erasme, 1955. 108 pp. 


Entscheidungen des Bundesarbeitsgerichts, Vol. 1. Herausgegeben von den 
Mitgliedern des Gerichtshofes. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co,., 1955. 
xi+371 pp. 
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Sunar, Kemal Sahir. 7iirk sendikalar hukuku. Sendikalarin hukuki durumu 
ve kuruluslarinda hakim olan ana pressipler. Birinci kitap. Ankara, 
1955. 414+xvi pp. (In Turkish). 


Turkish union law and its underlying principles. 


Management. 


BUREAU DES TEMPS ELEMENTAIRES, Association interprofessionnelle pour 
l'étude de la simplification du travail. L'étude du travail, 2° série. XI: 
Les cadres devant l'étude et la préparation du travail. Paris, Editions 
d'organisation, 1955. 62 pp. 400 francs, 


Cooiinc, Wilmer C. Front Line Cost Administration. New York, Chicago, 
Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. ; London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen Ltd., 
1955. xi+ 259 pp. 40s. 


HENNEBERG, Horst-Otmar. Zur Entwicklung und Organisation der Arbeits- 
brigaden in der volkseigenen Industrie. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
1955. 264 pp. DM 6.80. 


A detailed account of current law and practice in the German Democratic 
Republic concerning the formation and working of the labour brigades 
which form the basic unit in the organisation of labour in state undertakings. 


Sampson, Robert C. The Staff Role in Management. Its Creative Uses. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1955. xii+226 pp. $4. 


Manpower. 


CASSELMAN, Paul Hubert. Economics of Employment and Unemployment. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1955. viii+183 pp. $3.25. 


This is an exposition of the problem of unemployment intended for the 
general reader. All the different types of unemployment are described, 
special attention being given to seasonal unemployment. Most of the 
illustrative examples are taken from the United States and Canada. 


DIRECTORATE OF ECONOMICS AND Statistics, Madhya Pradesh, India. 
Survey of Educated Unemployment in Nagpur City. Nagpur, 1956. 
iii+21 pp. 

This publication is the result of a sample investigation among persons 
who had passed their matriculation from various examination centres in 
Nagpur during 1950-54. 

The survey was undertaken as a preliminary to the proposed compre- 
hensive survey of urban and rural unemployment in Madhya Pradesh, Its 
principal objectives were: (1) to evaluate the extent of employment and 
unemployment among educated persons, (2) to find out the nature of jobs 
held or sought by them, (3) to collect information about the economic 
status, age and sex distribution, marital status, parental occupation, reli- 
gion, etc. of the employed and unemployed persons, (4) to review the trends 
in unemployment of the educated in Nagpur during 1950-54 and (5) to 
collect such information as might be helpful in the planning of future edu- 
cational policies and vocational guidance schemes, 

The survey was conducted by interview and was limited to a 10 per cent. 
sample. Of the 868 persons interviewed, information was received in respect 
of 808. It was disclosed among other things that 25 per cent. of the sample 
matriculates were employed, 2 per cent. partially employed and 14 per cent. 
unemployed ; 16 per cent. were students looking for jobs ; 36 per cent. were 
students not seeking work ; while the remaining 7 per cent. were women 
engaged in domestic work. 

Among those who were employed 67 per cent. had clerical or adminis- 
trative jobs and 15 per cent. professional jobs, Of those employed 54 per 
cent. were matriculates and 27 per cent. had higher education, Those who 
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sought jobs for the first time constituted 84 per cent. of the total iob seekers. 
While és per cent. of the job seekers were looking for clerical or administra- 
tive employment, only 1 per cent, intended to start their own businesses. 
As for the duration of unemployment, 61 per cent. of the job seekers had 
been in search of jobs for a period of from six months to one year and 15 per 
cent, for more than one year. 

The causes of unemployment were many: the number of matriculates 
was increasing more quickly than the number of jobs available—in parti- 
cular, clerical and ssutahiieties jobs were limited in number, whereas 
most of the matriculates were seeking such jobs ; they were unwilling to 
follow the occupations of their parents, which would give them a good start, 
or to undertake further training ; very few wished to work outside Nagpur. 

Though limited in scope, the survey shows that the question of unem- 
ployment of educated persons is alarming, as the same situation seems to 
prevail in many other cities of the country. The Government of India, 
realising the seriousness of the situation, appointed in 1955 a “ Study Group” 
to study the question on a national basis and to recommend measures to 
give employment to a certain number of educated unemployed. 


Migrations. 


Guida per l'emigrante e suoi familiari. Raccolta giuridico-sociale su ‘ Pro- 
blemi del lavoro ’’, Edited bY Dr. Nicola Lasorsa. Bergamo, Societa 
Editrice S. Alessandro, 1955. 210 pp. 1,200 lire. 


PETERSEN, William. Planned Migration. The Social Determinants of the 
Dutch-Canadian Movement. University of California Publications in 
Sociology and Social Institutions, Vol. II. Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1955. x+273 pp. $3.50. 


Simon-Depitre, Marthe. L'activité professionnelle des étrangers en France 
non salariées) Collection ‘‘Comment faire ? ’’, edited by 
emmanuel BLanc. Paris, Librairie du Journal des notaires et des avocats, 
1955. 431 pp. 

A thorough study of French legislation on the practice of non-wage- 
earning occupations by aliens: Commerce, industry and handicrafts ; 
Agriculture ; Professions. An appendix gives the text of international 
agreements concluded by France which have a bearing on the subject. 


Sorre, Max. Les migrations des peuples. Essai sur la mobilité géographique. 
Paris, Flammarion, 1955. 265 pp. 675 francs. 


Vocational Guidance and Training. 


FEDERATION NATIONALE DES SOCIETES D'ANCIENNES ET D'ANCIENS ELEVES 
DES ECOLES PROFESSIONNELLES, Guide de lI'enseignement technique 
et professionnel, Third edition. Paris, 1956. 1,028 pp. 1,500 francs, 


HeErnpt, Karl. Das Recht des Lehrlings. Eine Zusammenstellung aller Gesetze 
und Bestimmungen, die fiir den Lehrling im Betrieb, in der Offentlichkeit 
und in der Schule gelten, Eine Orientierungsquelle nicht nur fiir den 
berufstatigen Jugendlichen, sondern auch fiir den Lehrherrn, den 
Berufsschullehrer, die Eltern und alle sonstigen an der Berufsausbildung 
interessierten Personen. Nuremberg, Verlag Serz & Co., G.mb.H., 1955. 
173 pp. 


Kaiser, Hans. Die technische Betriebsschule, thre Entwicklung, Aufgabe und 
Problematik. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1955. 149 pp. DM 3.50. 


MINISTERO DEL LAVORO E DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Italy. La disciplina 
dell'apprendistato. Rassegna del Lavoro, Quaderno No. 1. Rome, 1955. 


46 pp. 
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A pamphlet containing the text of the Italian Apprenticeship Act 
“ 25) of 19 January 1955 and three circulars for the implementation 
of this Act. 


Conditions of Work. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, Canada. Working and Living Conditions in 
Canada. Prepared by the Department of Labour in consultation with 
the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. Ottawa, 1955. 42 pp. 
10 cents. 

DEUTSCHE VOLKSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE GESELLSCHAFT. Die 40-Stunden-Woche. 
By Kroepet, SerscHas. Lebendige Wirtschaft, Vol. 16. 
Darmstadt, C.W. Leske Verlag, 1955. 275 pp. DM 9.80 (paper) ; 
DM 12.80 (cloth). 

A series of articles on the problems of shorter working hours, seen from 
the theoretical and practical angle by authors with university, trade union 
and management backgrounds. In addition to the arguments of a legal, 
economic and social nature which claim the reader's attention, stress is laid 
on the probable repercussions on productivity, output, prices, wages and 
vocational training, as well as on the regulation of meal intervals and shop 
opening and closing hours. 


FERRARI, Francisco de. El salavio minimo y el végimen de los consejos de 
salarios en el Uruguay. Montevideo, Ediciones Sela, 1955. 287 pp. 

An analysis of the more important considerations bearing on the nature 
and establishment of minimum wages, with frequent reference to the social, 
political and economic conditions which were responsible for the adoption 
of the minimum-wage system in various parts of the world. 

Although the subject matter of this work has a a legal 


bias, it throws light on many problems arising out of the administration of 


minimum wages in Uruguay. 


NicaM, S. B. L. State Regulation of Minimum Wages. A Study of the Methods 
and Principles with Special Reference to India. Bombay, Calcutta, 
Asia Publishing House, 1955, xxi+352 pp. 12 rupees, 8 annas. 


SmitH, Henry Clay. Psychology of Industrial Behavior. New York, Toronto, 
London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. xv+477 pp. $6. 


Social Security; Public Health. 


ApeL-SMITH, Brian, and Titmuss, Richard M. The Cost of the National 
Health Service in England and Wales. Occasional Papers of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, No. XVIII. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1956. xx+4+176 pp. 27s. 6d. 

This book, which is of absorbing interest to anyone who wishes to study 
the National Health Service of England and Wales and may also be warmly 
recommended to the general reader, originated in a suggestion by the Chair- 
man of the Departmental Committee on the Cost of the Service (Mr. Guille- 
baud), the report of which has just been published. 

The inquiry, for the purpose of which published data were extensively 
rearranged and which has also drawn on unpublished data, arrives at the 
conclusion that the current net cost of the Service to public funds, that is 
the current cost after deduction of the charges to the patient for care received, 
fell in terms of the gross national product from 3.75 per cent. in 1949-50 
to 3.25 per cent. in 1953-54. The current gross cost, including charges to the 
patient, fell from 3.80 to 3.42 per cent. of the national product. 

In terms of 1948-49 prices, the net cost to public funds of the service 
reached its peak in 1950-51 and then fell during the next two years in order 
to rise slightly in 1953-54. The gross cost in 1948-49 prices fluctuated 
between 2 and 9 per cent. above the 1949-50 level. 
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As regards the breakdown of the cost of the National Health Service 
into services of different types, trends have been analysed in terms of actual 
and, where possible, of 1948-49 prices. 

The current gross cost of the hospital and specialist services rose in terms 
of 1948-49 prices by 16 per cent. as compared to 37 per cent. in actual prices. 
The rise in prices was less than that in the retail price index. 

The current gross cost of the general practitioner service, in terms of the 
1948-49 prices, has remained about the same since 1949-50. 

The cost of the pharmaceutical service, the Report states, cannot be 
reliably estimated in terms of constant prices ; haw it might have con- 
tinued to rise after 1950-51. In actual prices the net cost has fallen from 
1951-52 onward, when a charge of one shilling was introduced and the gross 
cost also declined from 1952-53. These trends cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. 

Not only did the net current cost of the dental service fall in terms of 
actual prices but the current gross cost of the dental service (including 
charges) also fell both in actual and in 1948-49 prices, except in 1953-54. 
The report estimates that, once the backlog of demand for dentures had 
been dealt with, a decline in the supply of dentures set in which was only 
somewhat accentuated by the introduction of charges to the patient in 1951 
and offset a rise in the volume of conservative dental] care. About one-half 
of the reduction in gross cost is held to be due to the introduction of charges. 
A lowering of dentists’ remuneration also contributed to the decline in costs. 
Much the same reasoning applies to ophthalmic services and the introduction 
of charges for eye-glasses. 

The prices of the local authority services, which include midwifery, 
domestic help, home nursing, health visiting, maternity care, ambulance 
services, etc., rose 26 per cent. in the period under review, compared with 
a rise of 29 per cent. in the retail price index. The cost of some of these 
services, more particularly those concerned with child health and maternity, 
have actually fallen. The fall in the cost of midwifery can be compared 
with the fall in the number of live births, or rather a much more considerable 
decline in the number of confinements attended by domestic midwives, 
while the number of hospital confinements steadily increased up to 1952. 

Some of the other findings of the report may be briefly mentioned. 

In the hospital and specialist service the role of part-time service at 
the consultant grade has been increasing, more particularly in hospitals 
other than mental and mental deficiency institutions. It would appear that 
the cost of part-time consultant work is higher than that of full-time con- 
sultant work. 

The increase in labour services as a whole accounts for three-quarters of 
the increase in resources used in the hospital service at constant prices. 
The categories of staff which increased most were nurses and domestic staff. 

For all types of hospital the proportion of resident staff to inmates was 
at least 20 per cent. in 1951. It varied, however, from over 50 per cent. for 
all teaching hospitals to 6 and 7 per cent. for mental deficiency and mental 
hospitals respectively. The report suggests that this factor of resident 
staff might be as important in any consideration of hospital accommodation 
needs during the next decade or so as any likely changes in the national 
population or its age-composition. 

As a whole, hospital staffs were provided with board, accommodation 
and other services, which cost at least £5 million more than the staff paid 
for them. 

The rate of .ixed capital expenditure on hospitals has averaged about 
one-third of the pre-war rate in real terms. At this rate it would take over 
200 years to replace the existing stock of hospitals. The present rate of 
capital expenditure would have to be multiplied several times in order to 
provide for a replacement within measurable time of at least those hospitals 
which were originally erected before 1891 and are seriously in need of re- 
placement. 
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Very interesting estimates are made of the use of the hospital service. 
For all types of hospital and in relation to their numbers in the total of the 
adult population, the single, widowed and divorced make about double 
the demand on — accommodation compared with married people. 

About two-thirds of all hospital beds acquired by those aged over 65 
are taken by the single, widowed and divorced. 

Population estimates for 1979 show that among those who make by far 
the heaviest claims on hospital accommodation, the number of single women 
of pensionable ages will actually decline, while the number of single men of 
such ages will increase by only a negligible figure. 

In comparative terms men aged 25-64 in the higher social classes appear 
to be making proportionately full use of National Health Service hospitals, 
whereas semi-skilled and unskilled men of these ages in the lower classes 
are making fewer demands than might have been expected from their 
relatively higher morbidity and mortality rates. Generally it is estimated 
that a higher proportion of the cost of the service is devoted to the medical 
care of the under-15 age groups than to the medical care of persons aged 
65 and over. 

Population changes by themselves are not likely to exert an appreciable 
effect on the future cost of the National Health Service. 


ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE DE LA MUTUALITE, ]V™ Assemblée générale 
de l'association, Interlaken, 3 et 4 juin 1955, Paris, 1955, 104 pp. 


Estanislau. Previdéncia social. Ensaios de administracio, 
No. 4. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério do Trabalho, Industria e Comércio, 
1955. 163 pp. 

Beginning with a general introduction dealing with the emergence and 
historical development of the concept of social security and the achievements 
of the various countries in that field, the author surveys in the second part 
the organisational patterns peculiar to institutions that administer social 
insurance and provident schemes, particularly as regards the relations 
between the public authorities and the institutions themselves, 

The third part is devoted to a description of the function of social security 
in the economic and social setting of Brazil and toa brief survey of the 
historical beginnings of the schemes now in operation, Finally the last part 
of the book sets out the main lines of present-day Brazilian social security 
legislation and the problem of its extension and expansion. 


Linn, Jeanne-Marie. L'assistante sociale frangaise. Paris, La Colombe, 
Editions du Vieux-Colombier, 1956. 147 pp. 380 francs. 


WorLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH. Mental Health in Public Affairs. 
A Report of the Fifth International Congress of Mental Health, Toronto, 
1954. Editors : William Line and Margery R. Kinc. Toronto, Univer- 
sity Press, 1956. viii+254 pp. $3.95. 


Living Conditions. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States. Urban Development Guide- 
book, Washington, 1955. ix+102 pp. §$1. 

National leadership and assistance are not all that is required to deal 
with the problem of urban development: in the final analysis the actual 
planning and carrying out of projects must be done by the people who live 
in the cities. In an effort to stimulate local interest and to provide practical 
suggestions the Construction and Civic Development Department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has prepared this manual, which 
outlines step by step how an urban development team can organise the 
study of many aspects of the problem and formulate a practical plan of 
action, and gives details of a number of cases in which community planning 
has been eminently successful in carrying out a programme of urban renewal 
and development. 
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Foiiin, James W. Slums and Blight ....A Disease of Urban Life, Wash- 
ington, United States Printing Office, 1955. 21 pp. 15 cents. 


Housinc Commission oF Victoria, Australia. First Report of the Committee 
Appointed to Enquive into the Activities of the Housing Commission of 
Victoria. Melbourne, Government Printer, 1955. 23 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Ministry oF Lasour, Housing Department, Israel. Save for Housing 

Project, Jerusalem, 1955. 12 pp. 

The Israeli Government has achieved outstanding results in its ambitious 
town and country planning programme during the last eight years. The 
present brochure presents house sketches and describes the details of a 
new “ Save for Housing ” project. 

To participate in this scheme a person must make a I/1,000 deposit 
on a flat costing 1/7,200 ; an 1£800 deposit on a house costing 1/6,400 ; or 
a 1£500 deposit on a house costing 145,200, and sign a contract that he 
will deposit the sum of 1/25 monthly. When the deposited savings of a 
member amount to 25 per cent. of the cost of the flat (at 1955 prices), he is 
entitled to participate in a draw for the houses that have been built by the 

»0led resources of all members of the scheme. To protect the prospective 

ome-owner against rising building costs, the Government has linked the 
value of savings deposits per annum to the index of the cost of construction. 
— may, if he changes his mind, withdraw his savings from the 
scheme, 


Prercr, Truman M. and others. White and Negro Schools in the South: An 
Analysis of Bivacial Education. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1955. xii+338 pp. 

This is a comprehensive regional study undertaken by the Director and 
staff members of the Southern States Co-operative Programme in Education 
with the financial support of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
in order to reveal conditions in “ Negro” schools in the Southern states as 
compared to those obtaining in “ white” schools. The authors point out 
that at no time previously in the history of the biracial school systems in 
the South had it been possible to say with any certainty what was their 
precise status on either a local, state, or regional basis, although even simple 
observation had always been enough to show that Negro schools have, in 
general, been inferior to white schools. 

The survey is presented in three parts. The first part is devoted to 
public education and American society, the historical context of biracial 
education from the Colonial period up to the middle of the twentieth century, 
and the organisation and administration of biracial education. The second 
part consists of a comprehensive report on the major facts concerning 
public education in the region, particular attention being paid to the biracial 
aspects of education, and statistics on school population, enrolment, and 
attendance, School revenues and school expenditures are analysed, together 
with data on teaching staffs, school facilities, and parts of the school pro- 
gramme itself, with an inquiry into their adequacy. 

The final part redefines the issues, considers the unfinished tasks in 
southern education, and seeks to define and to evaluate a point of view for 
looking at regional school issues in general and the question of segregation 
in particular. This is followed by suggested guides for consideration in 
resolving the issues faced by public schools in the region. 

Both the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Co-operative 

ramme, when undertaking the survey, have made it clear that they 
declined he role of a protagonist in the = pee issue, and that they 
ht only to provide, in as objective a fashion as possible, data essential 

Kose in whose hands policy determination is lodged. 


sou 
tot 


B. 3a6oma napmuu o G6aazococmoanuu cosemcxoz0 Hapoda. 
Moscow, Tocyfapcrsennoe 1955. 
62 pp. 0.70 rouble. 
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An account of the activities of the Communist Party to improve social 
welfare in the U.S.S.R., by V. Platkovski. 


Posiete Troncoso, Moisés. Standard de vida y desarrollo econdmico-social. 

Santiago de Chile, Editorial Universitaria, S.A., 1956. 228 pp. 

The author explains various theories connected with standards of living, 
analyses the factors used to assess and estimate the actual and optimum 
living conditions in various countries, and discusses the economic, social 
and cultural repercussions of rising standards of living, with a wealth of 
supporting material on countries in the Western Hemisphere and on the 
work of the international organisations. He devotes a special chapter to 
techniques of inquiry into standards of living. 


WAELBROECK, Jean. Contributions a l'étude de la comptabilité nationale de la 
Belgique, No. 3: Les revenus mobiliers, 1948-1953. Brussels, Université 
Libre, Institut de sociologie Solvay, 1955. 60 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT e€.V., Géttingen. J/ugendarbeit auf dem Lande. 
Contributions by D. DENEKE, W. PLESSEN, R. LENHARTZ, and W. 
WissinG. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen. Vol. 12. Hannover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1955. 140 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, United States. Development of Agriculture's 
Human Resources. A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers 
(prepared for the Secretary of Agriculture). Washington, 1955. iv+ 44 
pp. 25 cents. 


KRASNIANSKY, V., COLLIENNE, J., and Marcuanpise, H. La culture du thé. 
Brussels, Ministére des Colonies, 1955. 191 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LaABouR, India. Agricultural Labour Inquiry. Report on 
Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour. Employment, Underemploy- 
ment, Wages and Levels of Living. Vol. I: All India. Delhi, 1955. 
xv+305 pp. 7 rupees; 11s. 


Os’enkos, T. 3a Kpymoti noo’em ceavcKozo xo3aiicmea. Moscow, 

1955. 144 pp. 1.20 roubles. 

G. Obedkov, the author of this booklet on the strides made by Soviet 
agriculture, asserts that the continued development of Soviet industry is the 
condition sine qua non for the nation’s economic expansion. However, he 
goes on to say that this does not mean, for instance, that any great dispro- 
portion should exist between industry and agriculture. Nevertheless, dispro- 
portion of this kind was noticeable in the post-war years ; although industrial 
yroduction increased by a factor of 2.3 between 1940 and 1952, the gross 
income from agricultural production rose by only 10 per cent. during the 
same period. The lagging development of agriculture threatened to put a 
brake on the further development of industry, and it is for this reason that 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Soviet Government have attached great importance to agricultural develop- 
ment in recent years. 

In September 1953 the Central Committee pinpointed the reasons for the 
delay in agricultural development and took steps to counteract it. In 
February 1954 it emphasised the necessity of increasing the production of 
cereals and suggested that virgin land in the eastern part of the country 
should be brought under cultivation. Seven-and-a-half million acres of new 
land ought to be opened up within a period of two years, Other matters 
with a bearing on agricultural development were also discussed by the 
Central Committee in June 1954 and January 1955, and at the Second Session 
of the Supreme Soviet in 1955. 
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These decisions, the author states, have met with the people's support. 
More than 140,000 persons have left of their own free will to cultivate the 
new lands. One hundred and twenty-four large new state cereal farms 
were set up in 1954 in the Eastern territories ; 115,000 tractors, 18,000 
combine harvesters and hundreds of thousands of other agricultural machines 
have also been sent into those areas. The author quotes figures to demon- 
strate that the forecasts in the plans for 1954 and 1955 in respect of the 
cultivation of new land were considerably exceeded when the plans were 
carried into effect. He also gives many facts and figures concerning stock- 
raising, the development of machine and tractor stations, the planning 
of agricultural production and deliveries of agricultural produce. 


PLANNING COMMISSION, Programme Evaluation Organisation, India. 
Evaluation Report on Second Year's Working of Community Projects. 
Vol. I, Delhi, 1955. ii+141 pp. 


Co-operation. 


Hanpscuin, Hans. L’ Union suisse des coopératives de consommation (U.S.C.), 
1890-1953, La coopération dans le monde, Vol. II. Translated from 
German by Isabelle de DarpEL. Basle, Union suisse des coopératives de 
consommation, 1955. 345 pp. 

A lavishly illustrated volume retracing the history of the Swiss Consumer 

Co-operative Union and hence, to a certain extent, of the Swiss co-operative 

movement as a whole. 


Luz, Fabio. Cooperativas escolares. Fourth edition, revised and enlarged. 
Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Agricultura, Servigo de Economia Rural, 
1955. ix+263 pp. 
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Population and Planned 


Parenthood in India 
By S. CHANDRASEKHAR 


An analysis of the problems set by the increasing birth rate in 
India, and of the difficulties in the way of widespread adoption of 
birth control. Foreword by Julian Huxley, F.R.S. 12s. 6d, 


World Population and Resources 


In this report, produced by P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning), a very distinguished group of natural and social scientists 
has attempted a systematic survey of the natural and economic 
resources of the world in relation to the expected growth of popula- 
tion over the next few decades. 30s. 


China Under Communism 


By RICHARD L. WALKER 


A documented study of the workings of the Government that has 
ruled China for the past five years. It shows how the traditional 
Chinese civilisation is giving way to the Soviet system. 

Illustrated. 30s. 


Social Foundations 
of Wage Policy 


By BARBARA WOOTTON 


In this authoritative study of contemporary British wage policy 
an attempt is made to uncover some of the social influences which 
affect the determination of wage and salary rates. “ Not only for 
the facts that she has unearthed and presented but for the fresh- 
ness of her approach to this tiresome problem, this must be considered 
a work of first importance.”—Spectator. 15s. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
Published in two parts 


Series A: papers dealing with such matters as population and vital 
statistics, agriculture, economics, finance, trade, industry and sociology ; 
also book reviews and notes on matters of current interest. 

Series B : papers dealing with advances in statistical methodology and 
mathematical subjects. 

Price per mumber : Series A: 15s. ; Series B: {1 2s. 6d 

Annual subscription, post tree ; Series A, 4 numbers : (3 1s.; Series B, 2 numbers: {2 5s. 6d. 

Both parts available free to Fellows. For particulars of Fellowship apply to the Secretary 
STATISTICAL Society, 21 Bentinck Street, Lonpon, W.1 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Annual subscriplion: Ha, 12 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, published twice a year, 
is the organ of the Indian Society of Agricultural Economics. The first issue 
contains proceedings and — on different subjects presented at the 
annual conferences of the iety. The second one is devoted to general 
articles of research value. Besides the Journal, the Society publishes 
Research Studies, a list of which can be obtained from— 


THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
46-48 Esplanade Mansions, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bompay 


ENTERPRISE 


Premier economic, commercial and political journal 
of Pakistan. Published fortnightly 


Managing editor : Hasan Abid Jarry (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law 


A product of joint efforts of writers on current economic, business, industrial, financial and political 
problems of Pakistan, the Middle East and South East Asia. Each issue is a fresh link with the rest of the 
world. 

Annual subscription : inland, 18 rupees ; foreign, 22 rupees. 


For rates and particulars apply to The Manager, “ Enterprise”, 3-6 
Johnson Road, Dacca (East Pakistan). Offices at Karachi and Lahore. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary 
at the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new 
plans are being developed in all parts of the country. The Ieview presents 
the most timely and authoritative record of research in the field of social 
welfare, examines current legislation, and reports on field work from the 
standpoint of both methods and results. 


Subscription price: $6.09 per year; single copies, $1.75 
Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Curcaco 37, Il. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL COURT REPORTER 


Issued monthly since January 1948, the Industrial Court Reporter 
contains important orders and awards of the Industrial Court and tribunals 
of Bombay state. The Reporter serves employers, employees, trade unions 
and lawyers by bringing together in one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 


Annual subscription, 15 rupees Single copies, 1 rupee 8 annas 
The Industrial Court Reporter Volume for 1946-47; 12 rupees 
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The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
73 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a spec ialised agency in 1946 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of 
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gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
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delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representative ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive coun il of the (Organisation 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
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for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace 
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